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PREFACE. 


T he text of the ZrtJ of 'the Last Minstrel adopted in 
the present edition is that given in the sixth volume 
of the collected edition of Scott’s Poetical Works published 
under* the editorship of LocfclAgtJn 1833. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that th^- substwt^ of the notes dealing 
with historical and antiqu^^njpitt^ is taken from Scott’s 
own notes on the Lay andTi ^sV ^i^instrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. Among other authoiitics of which I have made 
use I may mention Lockhart's Life of Scott, and Veitch’s 
lAstory and Poetry of the Scottish Border. I desire also 
to express my obligations to previous editions of the Lay 
which have been published for the use of students. 

My cordial tlianks are due to my friends Mr A. S. West 
of Trinity College and Mr W. A. J. Archbold of Peter- 
house for their kindness in reading the proof-sheets and 
making many valuable criticisms and suggestions, and to 
the Rev. A. ^p.-<X)inwiddie, Minister of Teviothead, for his 
courtesy in fbrrTi^ing me with information on a question 
of topography? 

J. H. FLATHER. 


CA.MBRIDCB, 

JuMuary, 1896. 




INTRODUCTION. 


WALTER SCOTT. 

A TRIEND of Scott’s who accompanied him on his youthful 
rambles m search of Border antiquities said many years aftei 
wards ‘ He was making himself all the time, but he didna ken 
ma]ibe what he was about till years had passed ’ We shall find 
much in the Lay of the Last Minstrel which illustiates the 
truth of this remark, indeed the influences of the whole of his 
early life and also of his ancestry may be traced in the poem 
0 » the father’s side he could claim kinship with all the Scotts 
whom he has intioduced into the Lay , one of them, Walter 
Scott of Harden (see iv ix etc), famous in Border ballads and 
stories as Auld IVatf, was his ancestoi , on the mothei’s side 
he was descended fiom another of his chaiacters. Sir John 
Swinton of Swinton (v 56) Auld Watt's great giandson and 
our author’s great grandfather was Walter Scott, usually known 
as Beardie, because he had vowed never to shave his beard 
till the Stuarts were restored to their own , he fought at Killie 
crankie (cp iv 11 ), and by his devotion to the Jacobite cause 
lost his lands , his neck was saved only by the intei cession of 
Anne, Duchess of Burcleuch — the Duchess before whom Scott^ 
represents his Minstiel as reciting the Lay 

Scott was born at Edinburgh in 1771 A lameness produced 
by a fever in infancy led to his being sent for the benefit of the 
country air to his giandfather’s faim near Melrose, where he 
spent the greater part of his time until his eighth year, listening 

‘ To a\oid confusion the simple surname Scott without any prefix 
IS reserved to distinguish the author of the Lay. 
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eagerly to all from whom he could learn the songs and tales of 
the Jacobite risings and the old Border feuds and raid^ and, as 
he tells us in Marmion}, peopling the neighbouring ruins of 
Smailholm Tower with imaginary moss-troopers : 

“Methought that still, with trump and clang, 

The gateway's broken arches rang ; 

Methought grim features, seam’d with scars. 

Glared through the window’s rusty bars. 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth. 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms. 

Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms ; 

Of patriot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold; 

Of later fields of feud and fight. 

When, pouring from their Highland height. 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away.” 

His residence in the country made him a healthy, stifrdy 
boy, but did not cure his lameness. When he returned to 
Edinburgh, his hours of leisure were usually spent in reading 
aloud to his mother Pope’s translation of Homer. ‘ My mother 
had good natural taste and great feeling ; she used to make me 
pause upon those passages which expressed generous and 
worthy sentiments, and if she could not divert me from those 
which were descriptive of battle and tumult, she contrived at 
least to divide my attention between them. My own enthu- 
siasm, however, was chiefly awakened by the wonderful and 
terrible — the common taste of children, but in which I have 
remained a child even unto this day. I got by heart, not as a 
task, but almost without intending it, the passages with which 
I was most pleased.’ In his eighth year he entered the 
Edinburgh High School, where he tells us that he made a 
brighter figure in the yards^ than in the class and that ‘ in the 
winter play hours my tales used to assemble an admiring 

t Marmton, Introd. to Canto ill. 187 — 201. 

’ play-giound. 
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audience round Lucky Brown’s fire-side, and happy was he 
that could sit next to the inexhaustible narrator.’ Before his 
fourteentS year, he had begun to read with delight Shakespeare 
and Spenser, and above all, Bp Percy’s Reliqttes of Ancient 
Poetry, a collection of old English and Scotch ballads and 
songs. When he first became acquainted with this book ‘ the 
osummer day sped onward so fast that notwithstanding the 
sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was 
sought for with anxiety, and was found still entranced in my 
intellectual banquet. The first time I could scrape a few 
shillings together, I bought unto myself a copy of these beloved 
volumes ; nor do I believe I ever read a book so frequently, or 
with half the enthusiasm.’ 

When Scott was fourteen years old, he entered the Univer- 
sity aof Edinburgh as a student, and at the same time was 
apprenticed to his father, who was a Writer to the Signet, in 
other words, a Scotch solicitor. In his leisure he devoted him- 
self to the study of romantic literature in French and Italian. 
Lorfg excursions on foot or horseback to visit castles or abbeys 
or beautiful scenery formed his favourite amusement. He was 
industrious in his father’s office, altliough he disliked the work ; 
it was however decided that he should become an Advocate^, 
and he was called to the bar in 1792. Before this time he had 
fallen in love with the lady whose portrait he has drawn in the 
Margaret of Branksome of the Zay — Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Stuart Belches j he had also formed a friendship with 
the original of his Lord Cranstoun, in the person of George 
Cranstoun, who afterwards became a Scotch judge. While he 
was slowly making his way at the bar, he carried on with 
undiminished ardour his study of romantic literature and of 
antiquities of all kinds ; for seven successive years he made a 
raid, as he called it, into the wild district of Liddesdale, joining 
in the rough festivities of the farmers, and adding to the store 
of Border ballads and tales which he had been gathering ever 
since he was a child. In 1796 he published a translation of two 


* barrister. 
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ballads, both dealing with the supernatural, from the German 
of Biirger ; one of these translations had already be|p printed 
privately by some of his friends in the hope that the sight of it 
in print might decide Miss Stuart Belches to regard the author 
with favour. She however married his friend Sir William 
Forbes. In 1797 Scott, who was to write so many fine descrip- 
tions of fighting in verse and prose, gained his own militarj^ 
c-xpcrience as quartermaster of a body of volunteer cavalry 
raised on account of the fear of a French invasion. We are 
told that in spite of his lameness he was a fearless rider ; ‘ his 
zeal and animation served to sustain the enthusiasm of the 
whole corps. At every interval of exercise the order. Sit at 
ease ! was the signal for the quartermaster to lead the squadron 
to merriment.’ 

In 1797 Scott married Miss Charpentier, a lady of FPench 
parentage, and took up his abode in a cottage near Edinburgh. 
Two years later he was appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire. As 
this office required him frequently to hold courts of justice in 
Ettrick Forest, he found it convenient in 1804 to remo^ to 
Ashestiel, ‘a farm-house overhanging the Tweed and situated 
in a wild pastoral country.’ In 1802 — 3 he published his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, a collection of the ballads 
which he had for so many years been collecting, with intro- 
ductions giving a full account of the old Border life ; to these 
were added ballads written after the ancient models by himself 
and some of his friends. We have now approached the period 
when the Lay of the Last Minstrel was conceived and written ; 
the story of its composition however throws so much light on 
the structure of the poem that it must be reserved for the next 
section. Suffice it to say here that the Lay was published in 
January 1805, when Scott was in his thirty-fourth year; that it 
at once made him a famous man — 'in the history of British 
poetry nothing had ever equalled the demand for the Zay’ — 
and that its success at once decided that literature was to form 
the main business of his life. In the following ten years he 
composed a succession of poems resembling the Lay in their 
general characteristics. It may be said that his fame, so far as 
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it depends on his longer poems, rests on the Lay, on Marmion, 
a Tale of gladden Field and on the Lady of the Lake, a story of 
the western Highlands in the reign of James V. 

In 1806 Scott was appointed a Clerk of the Court of Session 
at Edinburgh, and in 1812 he quitted Ashestiel for a farm which 
he purchased on the Tweed, not far from the scene of the battle 
•tof Melrose j — indeed he could point to the very spot on his own 
lands where 

“gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear 
Reeked on dark Elliot's Border spear^.*’ 

Here lie built the famous house of Abbotsford, resembling 
in many of its features a Scotch baronial mansion, where 
the visitor may still see his collection of ancient arms and 
curiosities, and his noble library. He let slip no chance of 
extending his little estate by purchase, and delighted to spend 
there every day on which he could escape from Edinburgh, 
joining in the sports of the countryside and entertaining the 
mai^ distinguished persons who came to Scotland to visit the 
scenes which ho had described. 

Signs however were not wanting that Scott’s narrative poems 
were losing their first charm for both the poet and his readers, 
and in 1814 he broke fresh ground by publishing anonymously 
Waverley, the earliest of his great series of novels, the author- 
ship of which he did not acknowledge until 1827, although 
their popularity even exceeded that of his poems. In 1820 he 
was made a baronet. In 1825 on the failure of a printing firm 
it became known that Scott had for years been a partner, and 
that he was under an obligation to pay its debts to the extent of 
1 1 7,000. Offers of assistance were made by his friends, and 
especially by his old rival. Sir William Forbes, but Scott, now 
in his fifty-fourth year, set himself resolutely to raise the whole 
amount by his pen. In eight years’ time this debt had been 
paid to the extent of ;{;S7,ooo, and the remaining f 30,000 was 
produced by Scott’s copyrights in the following fourteen years. 
But the struggle overtaxed his strength, and in 1831 his health 

‘ Lay, t, 319—30, 
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broke down. The government placed a frigate at his service to 
take him for a tour in the Mediterranean. Before started, 
he spent a day in revisiting his favourite Yarrow with Words- 
worth, who expressed the sympathy with which all regarded 
Scott in the following sonnet : 

“A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon’s triple height : 

Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain. 

Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners ! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes; 

Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 

Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea. 

Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenope 1 ” 

He could not rest abroad. In June 1833 he was brought 
back to Scotland in an unconscious state. But as he drew 
near his home, ‘ his heart within him burned V and he began to 
gaze about him and ‘recognise the features of that familiar 
landscape. As the outline of the Eildons burst upon him, he 
became greatly excited ; and when his eye caught at length his 
own towers at the distance of a mile, he sprang up with a cry 
of delight.’ The 21st of September, the day of his death ‘was ’ 
a beautiful day — so warm, that every window was wide open, 
and so perfectly still that the sound of all others most delicious 
to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was 
distinctly audible as we knelt around the bed, and his eldest 
son' kissed and closed his eyes.’ 

* See Lay, vi. i — 36. 
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“Jbe lay of the last minstrel. 

The suggestion in which the Lay had its origin was 
made to Scott while he was still occupied with 
his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. The fol- Compos! - 
lowing account of its composition is abridged 
from an introduction to the poem written by Scott two 
years before his death : ‘The lovely young Countess of 
Dalkeith, afterwards Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, had 
come to the land of her husband with the desire of making 
herself acquainted with its traditions and customs, as well as its 
manners and history. Of course, where all made it a pride and 
pleasure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard enough of Border 
lore; among others, an aged gentleman communicated to her 
the story of Gilpin Horner. The young Countess, much delighted 
with the legend, and the gravity and full confidence with which it 
wasstold, enjoined it on me as a task to compose a ballad on the 
subject. Of course to hear was to obey; and this goblin story, 
objected to by several critics as an excrescence upon the poem, 
was in fact the occasion of its being written. 

‘ A chance similar to that which dictated the subject gave me 
also the hint of a new mode of treating it. Mr Stoddart, who 
had the advantage of personal friendship with the poets of the 
Lake school, was able to repeat to me many long specimens of 
their poetry which had not yet appeared in print. Among 
others was the striking fragment called Christabel, by Mr Cole- 
ridge, which from the singularly irregular structure of the 
stanzas, and the liberty which it allowed the author to adapt 
the sound to the sense, seemed to be exactly suited to such an 
extravaganza as I meditated on the subject of Gilpin Horner. It 
was in Christabel that I first found this measure used in serious 
poetry, and it is to Mr Coleridge that I am bound to make the 
acknowledgment due from the pupil to his master. 

‘More than a year after Mr Stoddart’s visit, by way of 
experiment I composed the first two or three stanzas of the 
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Lay of the Last Minstrel. I was shortly afterwards visited by 
two intimate friends^, whom I was in the habit of conptilting on 
my attempts at composition, having equal confidence in their 
sound taste and friendly sincerity. As neither of my friends 
said much to me on the subject of the stanzas before their 
departure, I had no doubt that their disgust had been greater 
than their good nature chose to express. Looking upon them*' 
therefore as a failure I threw the manuscript into the fire, and 
thought as little more as I could of the matter. Some time 
afterwards I met one of my two counsellors, who enquired with 
considerable appearance of interest about the progress of the 
romance, and was greatly surprised at learning its fat°e. He 
confessed that neither had been at first able to give a precise 
opinion on a poem so much out of the common road, but they 
had talked much on the subject, and the result was an earnest 
desire that I would proceed with the composition. He also 
added, that some sort of prologue might be necessary, to place 
the mind of the hearers in the situation to understand and enjoy 
the poem, and recommended the adoption of such qiAint 
mottoes as Spenser has used to announce the contents of the 
chapters of the Faery Queen, such as 

"Babe’s bloody hands may not be cleansed. 

The face of golden Mean: 

Her sisters two, Extremities, 

Her strive to banish clean." 

‘ I entirely agreed with my friendly critic in the necessity of 
having some sort of pitch-pipe which might make readers aware 
of the object, or rather the tone, of the publication. But 1 
doubted whether, in assuming the oracular style of Spenser’s 
mottoes, the interpreter might not be censured as the harder to 
be understood of the two. I therefore introduced the Old 
Minstrel, as an appropiate prolocutor*, by whom the lay might 
be sung, or spoken, and the introduction of whom betwixt the 

* These friends were William Erskine and George Cranstoun, both of 
whom afterwards became Scotch judges. 

* spokesman. 
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cantos, might remind the reader at interi^als, of the time, place, 
and circuir^tances of the recit.ition. This species of cadre, or 
frame, afterwards afforded the poem its name of the Jjay of 
the Ijist Alinsirel. The work was subsequently shown to other 
friends during its progress, and received the imprimatur^ of 
Mr Francis Jeffrey-, who had been already for some time dis- 
t?ngmshed by his critical talent The poem, being once licensed 
by the critics as fit for the market, was soon finished, proceeding 
at about the rate of a canto per week.’ 

The l^y was illustrated by a collection of notes, consider- 
ably excqeding in length the poem itself, and con- Notes 
taining a rich store of quotations from Border 
traditions and from ancient writers on history, chivalry and 
witchcraft ; and it was preceded by a short preface®, from which 
we may gather what were the features of the poem Preface 
on which Scott anticipated adverse criticism. 

Here it may be well to consider briefly Scott’s relation to the 
various ideals of poetry of his day. In the Elizabethan period 
men of genius, untrammelled by rales, had expressed in poetry 
their passion and enthusiasm and imagination. Much of the 
poetry of the succeeding period had been marked by extravag- 
ance, especially in the use of the imagination, and consequently 
with the Restoration a reaction commenced ; the subjects of 
poetry were such as interest the reason rather than the imagi- 
nation ; for instance among the poems of Pope, the great poet 
of the XVI Hth Century, may be mentioned Essays on Alan and 
on Criticism and Satires', in style also the great objects were 
order, clearness and elegance. At the same time it was held to 
be of the greatest importance that both the topics and the 
language of serious poetry should be dignifled, that is to say, 
removed from the commonplace. When Scott wrote the Lay, a 
reaction against this XVllIth Century School was setting in: 

® sanction. 

® The Lay was reviewed by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review. Some 
references are made to his criticisms in the following pages. 

• See p. 4. 
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Wordsworth atid Coleridge made it their aim to study what 
they saw around them both in mankind and in inanin* ate nature, 
and maintained that the language of poetry should be the same 
as that of ordinary life. In writing the Lay, Scott adopted the 
metre and some turns of e.xpression from Coleridge’s Chrisiabel, 
but in his selection of language he often follows the models of 
the xvnith Century, which throughout his life he greatly 
admired. Yet the deepest influence on his poetical genius 
was exerted by the earlier poetry and especially the wild border 
ballads, which he had loved ever since he was a child. 

It is interesting to observe that the original element in the 
plot, namely the part taken by the Goblin Page, has been the 
roost severely criticised; on the other hand the Minstrel, intro- 
duced as an afterthought ‘to remind us of the lime, 
Srri. pliicc and circumstances of the recitation’ is drawn 
with so much spirit, and the story is so happily 
diversified by what passes between him and his auditors at the 
intervals of his narrative that he must rank high amongst 
characters invented simply in order to set off a story ; indeed 
he seems even more real than the historical personages of 
whom he sings. The simple, moving passages* on the emotions 
dearest to Scott’s heart are not given as part of the Lny 
proper, but are called forth by some remark of his audience, 
or are addressed directly to them, and they are among the best 
known passages in Scott’s poetry. 

In the Preface Scott tells us that his object is rather ‘the 
description of scenery and manners’ than ‘a combined and 
regular narrative.’ The scenery of the Border valleys, which to 
the end of his life he loved more than far grander and more 
beautiful landscapes, he paints in brief phrases. Of Border life 
we may say with Jeffrey that he has given us ‘a very striking 
The Plot. impressive picture.’ The structure of the plot 
however by no means met with Jeffrey’s approval; 
he condemned the whole of what Scott calls ‘the supernatural 
machinery’: — 


* See the first two stanzas of Cantos 111 — vi. and v, xiii. 
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‘The magic of the lady, the midnight visit to Melrose, and the 
mighty book.^f the enchanter, which occupy nearly one third of the 
whole poem, and engross the attention of the reader for a long time 
after the commencement of the narrative, are of no use whatsoever in 
the subsequent development of the fable, and do not contribute, in any 
degree, either to the production or explanation of the incidents that 
fo’low. The whole character and proceedings of the goblin page, in 
like manner, may he considered as merely episodical ; for though he is 
employed in some of the subordinate incidents, it is remarkable that no 
material part of the fable requires the intervention of supernatural 
agency. The young Buccleuch might have wandered into the wood, 
although he had not been decoyed by a goblin ; and the dame might 
have given her daughter to the deliverer of her son, although she had 
never listened to the prattlement of the river and mountain spirits.’ 

This criticism is not quite fair; the lady endeavours to arm 
herself with the mighty Hook as a weapon in her struggle 
against fate, but the unalterable decree of the stars being against 
her, the Book falls into the hands of the mischievous spirit who 
serves ner foe, and supplies him with a spell, by which he leads 
the heir astray; hence follow the combat and, by a second 
intervention of the goblin and his spell, Cranstoun’s champion- 
ship and betrothal, and the healing of the feud. It is true that 
the young Buccleuch might have wandered into the wood, but 
that is not the way in which things came to pass according to 
Border superstition ; untoward accidents were attributed to the 
agency of evil spirits, and if Scott was to give us a picture of 
the ancient Borderers, he must needs introduce the creations of 
their superstition. It may however be fairly urged that if they 
were to be introduced, they should have been made more 
impressive. The Spirits of the River and the Mountain are in 
no way alarming; the Goblin cannot be regarded with awe; 
‘his tricks are the tricks of a sly mischievous truant schoolboy*.’ 
If we turn to Christabel, we find that the powers of evil impress 
us because they are mysterious in their nature and manifes- 
tation, and because their influence seems to extend within the 


* Prof. Minto. 
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human soul; whereas in the Lay their action is external and 
physical \ O 

Scott’s reputation however both as a poetical narrator and 
as a novelist does not rest on the structure of his plots, but oi) 
his power of drawing character, on the manner in which he 
tells his story, and on his faculty of inspiring his readers 
with his own enthusiasm for the scenes which he describes. 
It may be admitted that the Goblin is an unpleasant character, 
but he is the only one in the poem, which without 
him would contain no villain; all the men and 
women unwaveringly carry out their, ideas of 
honour. The simplicity of the characters is a marked feature 
of the poem. The Ladye is the proud high-spirited head of the 
clan, who through all her sternness shows tenderness for her 
son and her faithful knight, when he is wounded, but never by 
word or look bestows sympathy on her daughter, to whom she 
forms a strong contrast. Margaret is the ideal of gentle maiden- 
hood, and Cranstoun the typical knight of romance, devjted to 
his lady and ready to undertake desperate adventures in the 
hope of winning her hand; we should scarcely however have 
guessed that these are the characters which Scott drew from 
life ; Cranstoun certainly is the least real of the warriors. 
Dacre represents the pride and haughtiness of the ancient 
feudal nobility, Howard is the politic noble of the Renaissance, 
accomplished in letters as well as arms. Deloraine presents a 
ruder type than these three; a moss-trooper, yet especially 
attached to the household of a noble, he embodies the higher 
strain of Border characteristics of which we hear in the Preface, 
-he ‘ combines habits of constant depredation with a rude 
spirit of chivalry,’ and sums up in his person the virtues and 
failings of his class— courage, loyalty to his chief and clan, love 
of vengeance, mingled savagery and generosity towards his foe, 
neglect of religion. Wat Tinlinn also may lay claim to all 
these qualities, but living in his lonely Liddesdale tower, ex- 

* A minor difficulty with regard to the plot is discussed in the note 
on IV. xxxiii. 
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posed to every English marauder, he exhibits but a slight 
tincture of the spirit of chivalry which Deloraine has gained 
at Branksome. 

Of Scott’s power as a story-teller, first acquired when his 
ifchool-fellows gathered round the fireside to listen to him on 
winter afternoons, we trust that the reader has formed his own 
judgment from the Lay itself before he turns to these introduc- 
tory pages. An attempt has been made to illustrate it in detail 
in the notes on the Introduction and Harold’s Song. 

The Songs of the three Minstrels in Canto vi. are interesting 
as early specimens of Scott’s genius in a department in which 
he is unsurpassed. Some criticism of them will be found in the 
Notes. 


SOURCES OF THE LAY. 

CHristabel^ by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, which was recited 
to Scott by Stoddart, was written in 1797 and i8or, but was not 
published until 1817. It suggested to Scott the metre and some 
expressions in Canto I. of the Lay. The poem, which is a 
fragment, describes how a mysterious lady exerted a super- 
natural influence over Christabel and her father, a medieval 
baron. All students of Scott should read Christabel, which 
surpasses the Lay in the charm of its metre and in the manner 
in which the supernatural element is employed. 

The name of Metrical Rotnances is applied to a number of 
poems by different authors, describing the adventures of the 
knights of romance, as for instance the knights of king Arthur’s 
Round Table. The English Romances are mostly translations 
from French originals of the xiltb and xillth centuries. Scott 
was engaged in 1804 in bringing out an edition of one of these 
translations. Sir Tristrem. In the Preface to the Lay he says 
that he adopted from them the plan of the work, by which he 
means the idea of writing a poem which should consist of a 
succession of scenes from the life of medieval knights. Many 
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of the English versions of these Romances are written in rhymed 
lines of eight syllables. 

The True His/orie of the Name of Scott by Walter Scott, 
commonly called Satchells, an old soldier in the detachment 
raised for the Dutch service by Walter^ Earl of Buccleucfi, 
consists of several doggrel poems, which gave Scott the idea 
of ‘the nine-and-twenty knights of fame’ at Branksome, aftd 
much information about divers members of the Scott clan. 
The passage quoted in the note on 1. 16 is a favourable specimen 
of these rambling verses. 

The chief source of the I^y is the collection of ballads and 
traditions to be found in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border^. 
These memorials of the past had been preserved by the strong 
spirit of clanship on the Scotch side of the Border dov/n to the 
time of Scott’s youth, although they had perished in the south 
part of the island. To these must be added a great mass of 
ancient Scotch documents and books, stored up in Scott’s 
memory together with the romantic and chivalrous literature of 
other countries, among which we may especially mention the 
Chronicles'^ of Froissart, a record written in French of ‘the 
honourable and noble adventures of feats of arms, done and 
achieved by the wars of France and England’ in the xivth 
Century. Numerous quotations from the sources named above 
are given in the notes attached to the present edition ; they 
have been chosen mainly from Scott’s Notes, with the especial 
object of illustrating his marvellous skill in selecting his mate- 
rials from his vast stores, and working them up into the fabric 
of the poem. 

Some errors in Scott’s antiquarianism have been pointed 
out, as for instance the wearing of heavy armour by the knights 
at Branksome while they ate or slept, and by Deloraine during 

* See Introduction to the Lay, 50 and note. 

* See p. idi. 

® The old English translation of Froissart by Lord Berners has 
recently been made accessible in an abridged form by Mr G. C. 
Macaulay in the Globe Series. 
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his ride to Melrose (l. iv. and xxix). It need scarcely be said 
that no on.e could be more fully aware that a knight would not 
wear armour on these occasions than was Scott ; such passages 
are written in the spirit of the marvellous descriptions to be 
iTound in the ancient romances and ballads. 


HISTORICAL BASIS OF THE LAY. 

The characters and incidents for which Scott had the authority 
of histoigr or tradition may generally be traced by means of the 
notes ; it may however be convenient here to distinguish between 
what is historical and what is due to Scott’s invention. 

Tim Minstrel is a creation of Scott’s imagination ; the estab- 
lishment at Branksome (l. L-vL) was in p.art as Scott describes 
it^; the feud between the Scotts and the Carrs and Sir Walter 
Scott’s death (i. 5S) are historical; the Lady (Dame Janet 
Beatc^n) was a real character, who at Sir Walter’s death took 
the headship of the clan, and she was suspected of practising 
witchcraft; she was however Sir Walter’s third wife, and his 
heir was not her son, but a grandson of his first marriage. Her 
daughter married cither Sir Peter Cranstoun (whom the Dame 
Janet actually endeavoured to seize at the Chapel of the Lowes®) 
or his son. There was a William of Deloraine in the service of 
Branksome ; but his char.acter and his visit to Melrose are the 
work of Scott’s fancy. There was a real Michael Scott, an 
eminent scholar and magician, but he lived about a century 
before the date assigned to him by Scott; there was a tradition 
that his magical book was buried with him. The diabolical 
Dwarf is said to have actually existed, but, if so, he lived much 
later than the date of the Lay, and he had no connexion with 
the Cranstouns. In the remaining incidents of the main story, 
Scott is not following any definite history or tradition, except 
that there appears to have been a pilgrimage to Melrose, under- 
taken in the hope of healing the feud in 1529. The episodes of 

® See note on i. 16. 


® See II. xxxii'. 
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the winning of Eskdale by the Scotts (iv. x. — xii.) and of the 
Minstiel’s Master (iv. xxxiv.-v.) are based on tradidon. Watt 
Tinhnn, Thirlestane, Watt of Harden, Lord Dacre, and the 
Scotch nobles who come to the aid of Branksome are real 
personages, and so is Lord Howard; but he did not hold office" 
on the Borders until 1618. The three minstrels in Canto vi. 
are imaginary character. 


THE BATTLE OF MELROSE. 

The following account of the origin of the feud of the Scotts 
and the Carrs, taken from the Border Minstrelsy, shows how 
the quarrels of the Border families disturbed the government of 
the country; — » 

The earl of Angus had gained possession of the supreme 
power and of the person of the youthful king (James V.), whom 
he conducted about the country for the purpose of executing 
justice on thieves and traitors, although ‘none were found 
greater than were in his own company.’ In the course of a 
progress to the Border undertaken with this object in 1526, the 
king probably gave such signs of dissatisfaction as excited the 
laird of Buccleuch to attempt his rescue. “This powerful baron 
was the chief of the hardy clan of the Scotts, inhabiting Ettrick 
forest, Eskdale, Ewsdale, the higher part of Teviotdale, and a 
portion of Liddesdale. In this warlike district be easily levied 
a thousand horse, comprehending a large body of Elliots, 
Armstrongs, and other broken clans, over whom the laird of 
Buccleuch exercised an extensive authority, being termed by 
Lord Dacre ‘chief maintainer of all misguided men on the 
Borders of Scotland.’ The earl of Angus with his reluctant 
ward had slept at Melrose, and the clans of Home and Carr 
under the Lord Home and the barons of Cessford and F airni- 
hirst, had taken their leave of the king, when in the grey of the 
morning Buccleuch and his band of cavalry were discovered, 
hanging like a thunder-cloud upon the neighbouring hill of 
Halidon. A herald was sent to demand bis purpose, and to 
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charge him to retire. To the first point he answered, that he 
came to^how his clan to the king, according to the custom of 
the Borders; to the second, that he knew the king’s mind better 
than Angus. — When this haughty answer was reported to the 
earl, ‘Sir,’ said he to the king, ‘yonder is Buccleuch, with the 
thieves of Annandale and Liddesdale, to bar your grace’s 
' passage. I vow to God they shall either fight or flee. Your 
grace shall tarry on this hillock with my brother George, and I 
will either clear your road of yonder banditti, or die in the 
attempt.’ The earl with these words alighted and hastened to 
the charge, while the earl of Lennox (at whose instigation 
Buccleuch made the attempt), remained with the king, an 
inactive spectator. Buccleuch and his followers likewise dis- 
mounted, and received'the assailants with a dreadful shout and 
a Shower of lances. The encounter was fierce and obstinate; 
but the Homes and Carrs, returning at the noise of battle, bore 
down and dispersed the left wing of Buccleuch’s little army. 
The hired banditti fled on all sides; but the chief himself, 
sulrounded by his clan, fought desperately in the retreat. The 
laird of Cessford, chief of the Roxburgh Carrs, pursued the 
chase fiercely, till, at the bottom of a steep path, Elliot of Stobs, 
a follower of Buccleuch, turned and slew him with a stroke of 
his lance. When Cessford fell, the pursuit ceased; but his 
death, with those of Buccleuch’s friends who fell in the actioh 
to the number of eighty, occasioned a deadly feud betwixt the 
names of Scott and Carr, which cost much blood upon the 
marches.” 


METRE. 

Modern English metres may be classified according to 
(a) the number and position of the accented^ syllables in each 
line, and — if the lines are rhymed — (i) the arrangement of the 
rhymes. All the metres employed in the Lay are rhymed. 

^ An accented syllable is a syllable uttered with more stress or force 
than the syllable immediately preceding or following it. 
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The recurrence of accented syllables divides the line into 
feet. These divisions are indicated in the specimen^ quoted 
below by bars. 

I. Regtdar Metres. 

All the regular metres of the Lay are iambic, that is, the 
foot of which they are composed is with rare exceptions the * 
iambus, which consists of an unaccented syllable followed by 
an accented syllable {e.g. caress'd). 

(A.) The metre of the Introduction and oi the passages at 
the ends of the Cantos which are not part of the Minstrel'^ Lay, 
but describe its effect on his audience, &c. 

Accent. In each line there are four accented syllables, each 
preceded by an unaccented syllable. 

Rhyme. The lines rhyme in couplets, that is, pairs. 

The way | was long, | the wind | was did, | 

The Minstlrel was | infirm | and 6 ld. \ 

The following variations may be introduced : — 

{a) The unaccented and the accented syllables of the first 
foot are transposed. (The foot thus produced i.s a trochee.) 

Seem'd to | have known j a betjter day. | 

(i) An accented syllable is preceded by two unaccented 
syllables, which are pronounced closely together, or slurred '. — 
Came wlldl<;7»,f o’er | his ag|ed brain. | 

(t) Three consecutive lines rhyme. {Jntrod. 45-7, 84-6.) 

In the lines quoted above the 2nd foot ends with a word, 
and the line falls into halves. Contrast the effect of lines in 
which a word is bisected at the end of the 4th syllable : — 

No more on pranejing palfrey borne. 

(B.) The metre of Graeme’s and Harold’s songs in Canto VI. 
In accentuation this metre is identical with (A); but the 
different arrangement of the rhymes throws the lines not into 
couplets, but into groups of four, in which the ist and the 3rd 
lines rhyme, and the 2nd and the 4th lines rhyme. 
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(C.) The metre of the Hymn for the Dead (vi. xxxi.) is also 
the saijje as (A) except in tlic .nrran^emcnt of the rhymes; one 
rhyme is repeated in 8 of the 12 lines. 

(D.) The Spenserian stanza, in which Fitztravers’ song in 
Canto VI. is written, is so called because it is the metre 0/ 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

Accent. Each stanza is composed of 8 lines of 5 iambic 
feet, followed by an Alexandrine, that is, an iambic line of 6 
feet. The variations described in (A) a and b are occasionally 
found. 

That h^ I should see | her form I in life | and limb, | 

And mirk, | if still | she liv’d, | and still | she thought | of him | 

(Alexandrine). 

* Rhyme. The following lines rhyme: — the 1st and the 3rd ; 
the and, the 4th, the sth and the 7th ; the 6th, the 8th and the 
9th. This system may be represented by the following arrange- 
ment of letters : ababbcbcc. 

9 

II. The Metre of the Lay proper (as distinguished irom the 
Introduction, the conclusions of the Cantos and the songs) is 
called an irregular metre because it is not subject to such strict 
rules with regard to accent and rhyme as the metres described 
above. 

Accent. As in I (A), (B) and (C), each line contains 4 
accented syllables, but the number and position of the un- 
accented syllables admit of great variety : — 

The feast | was 6v|er in Brank|some Tower’, | 

And the Ladlye had gone | to her sicjret bower; | 

Her bower | that was guardjed by wdrd | and by spdll, | 
Deadly | to h6ar, | and dcad|ly to tell — | 

J^su I Marija, shield | us well 1 1 
No liv|ing wight, | save the L&djye alone, | 

Had dared | to cross | the threshjold stdne. | 

* The vowels in Tower and bower are slurred so that the words 
count as monosyllables. The foot formed of a unaccented and i 
accented syllable (and by spill) is called an anapaest. 
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In no two consecutive lines except the 4th and 5th, is the 
arrangement of the accented and unaccented syllables^exactly 
the same. This freedom in the metre is an important source of 
variety in a long narrative poem, and it also enables the poet to 
adapt the rhythm to the sense. For instance the change in the 
4th and Sth lines above to trochees marks the change of topic 
from the feast to the terrors of witchcraft; these lines moreover 
contain fewer unaccented syllables than the preceding lines, 
and therefore have less of a lively, tripping air, and more 
weight and solemnity. For a similar contrast produced by 
varying the proportion of unaccented to accented syllables 
compare stanzas xxiii. and xxiv. of Canto l. The notes on that 
passage and also on l. 130 may be consulted. 

The metre is further varied by the occasional use of (i) lines 
containing only two accented syllables, as L 28, 29, 31, 32, <57, 
in. 347 . 348, 366. 367 

With gWves I of st^el ; | 

(2) lines containing only three accented syllables, as in I. '56, 9,5, 
97, 99, loi, 105, 107, and many lines in stanzas xi — ^xiv: — 

Beside | his bnSkjen spedr. | 

Rhyme. A similar freedom is permitted in the arrangement 
of the rhymes ; the poet is thereby enabled to combine the lines 
in various groups. The arrangement of the rhymes in stanzas 
i. and v. of Canto l. would be admissible in the metre I (A) ; the 
arrangement in stanzas ii. and xiii. is according to the rules of 
metre I (B) ; few of the stanzas however are so simply arranged. 

The last accented syllables in two lines may be followed by 
unaccented syllables ; this produces a double rhyme, as haying 
and braying \i. 44—5): cp- 46— 7»6i— 2, 156 and 158, 162 and 
164. 

In many cases the rhymes are faulty. None of our poets 
invariably secure an exact correspondence of sound, but for 
such rhymes as void : supplied, rest : laced, Dunedin : redden, 
ceast : breast (see Intr. 97, i. 28, 61, 180), Scott was taken to 
task by friends as well as reviewers. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE STORY. 

The following analysis is taken from Jeffrey’s review of 
the Lay which appeared in the Edinburgh Review a month 
after the publication of the poem : — 

Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, the Lord of Branksome, was slain 
in a skirmish with the Carts, abont the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He left a daughter of matchless beauty, an infant son, and a high- 
minded widow, who, though a very virtuous and devout person, was 
privately addicted to the study of magic, in which she had been 
initiated by her father. Lord Cranstoun, their neighbour, was at feud 
with the whole clan of Scott, but had fallen desperately in love with 
the daughter, who returned his passion with equal sincerity and ardour, 
though withheld, by her duty to her mother, from uniting her destiny 
with his. 

The poem opens with a description of the warlike establishment of 
B?anksome Hall, and the first incident that occurs is a ^ ^ 

dialogue between the Spirits of the adjoining mountain 
and river, who, after consulting the stars, declare that no good fortune 
can ever bless the mansion “till pride be quelled, and love be free." 
The lady, whose forbidden studies had taught her to understand the 
language of such speakers, overhears their conversation, and vows, 
if possible, to retain her purpose in spite of it. She calls a gallant 
knight of her train therefore, and directs him to ride immediately to the 
Abbey of Melrose, and there to ask from the Monk of St Mary’s Aisle 
the mighty book that was hid in the tomb of the Wizard, Michael Scott. 
The remainder of the first Canto is occupied with the night journey 
of the warrior. 

When he delivers his message the monk appears filled with conster- 
nation and terror, but leads him at last through many q ^ jj 
galleries and chapels to the spot where the wizard was 
interred ; and, after some account of his life and character, the warrior 
heaves up the tombstone, and is dazzled by the streaming splendour of 
an ever-burning lamp, which illuminates the sepulchre of the enchanter. 
With trembling hand he takes the book from the side of the deceased, 
and hurries home, with it in his bosom. In the meantime, Lord 
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Cranstoun and the lovely Margaret have met at dawn in the woods 
adjacent to the castle, and are repeating their vows of true l(^e, when 
they are startled by the approach of a horseman. The lady retreats, 
and the lover rides away. 

Advancing, he finds it to be the messenger from Branksome, with 

whom, as an hereditary enemy, he thinks it necessary to 
Canto III. . 

enter immedhitely mto combat. 1 he poor knight, fatigued i 
with liis nocturnal adventures, is dismounted at the first shock, and 
falls desperately wounded to the ground; while Lord Cranstoun, 
relenting to the kinsman of his beloved, directs his page to attend him 
to the castle, and gallops home before any alarm can be given. Lord 
Cranstoun’s page is something unearthly. It is a little misshapen dwarf 
whom he found one day when he was hunting in a solitary glen, and 
took home with him. It never speaks except now and then to cry 
“ lost 1 In.st 1 lost 1 ” and is, on the whole, a hateful, malicious little 
urchin, with no one good quality but his unaccountable attachment SnA 
fidelity to his master. This personage, on approaching the wounded 
liorderer, discovers the mighty book in his bosom, which he finds some 
difiSculty in opening, and has hardly had time to read a single spell in it 
when he is struck down by an invisible hand, and the clasps of tile 
magic volume shut suddenly more closely than ever. This one spell, 
however, enables him to practise every kind of illusion. He lays the 
wounded knight on his horse and leads him into the castle, while the 
warders see nothing but a wain of hay. He throws him down unper- 
ceived at the door of the lady's chamber, and turns to make good his 
retreat. In passing through the court, however, he sees the young heir 
of Buccleuch at pl.iy, and, assuming the form of one of his companions, 
tempts him to go out with him to the woods, where, as soon as they 
pass a rivulet, he assumes his own shape and bounds away. The 
bewildered child is met by two English archers, who make prixe of him 
and carry him off, while the goblin pt^e returns to the castle, where he 
personates the young baron to the great annoyance of the whole in- 
habitants, The lady finds the wounded knight, and eagerly employs 
charms for his recovery, that she may learn the story of the disaster. 
The lovely Margaret in the meantime is silting in her turret gazing on 
the western star and musing on the scenes of the morning, when she 
discovers the blazing beacons that announce the approach of an English 
enemy. The alarm is immediately given, and bustling preparations 
made throughout the mansion for defence. 
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Canto V. 


Tlie I£iig!isli force, under the command of the Lords Howard and 
Dacre, speedily appears before the castle, leading with jy 

them the fyoung Buccleuch, and propose that the lady 
should either give up Sir William of Deloraine (who had been her 
messenger to Melrose), as having incurred the guilt of March treason, 
or receive an English garrison within her walls. She answers, with 
^ much spirit, that her kinsman will clear himself of the imputation 
of treason by single combat, and that no foe shall ever get admittance 
into her fortress. The English lords being secretly apprised of the 
approach of ]towerrul succours to tlie besieged, agree to the proposal of 
the combat, and stipulate that the boy shall be restored to liberty 
or detained in bondage according to the issue of the battle. The 
lists are appointed fur the ensuing day, and a truce being proclaimed 
in the meantime, the opposing bands mingle in hospitality and 
friendship. 

Deloraine being wounded was expected to appear by champion, and 
some contention arisc.s for the honour of that .substitution. 

This, however, is speedily terminated by a person in the 
armour of the warrior himself, who encounters the English champion, 
slays him, and leads the captive young chieftain to the embraces of his 
motlier. At this moment Deloraine himself appears, half clothed and 
unarmed, to claim the combat which has terminated in his absence; 
and all llock around the stranger who has personated him so success- 
fully. lie unclasps his helmet, and behold I Lord Cranstoun of 
Teviotdale ! The had)', overcome with gratitude, and the remembrance 
of the Spirit's projihecy, consents to forgo the feud, and to give the fair 
hand of Margaret to the enamoured baron. 

The rites of belrothment are then celebrated with great magnificence, 
and a splendid eutertainnient given to all the English and q ^ yj 
Scottish chieftains whom the alarm had assembled at 
llranksome. Lord Cranstoun’s page plays several unlucky tricks during 
tile festival, and breeds some dissension among the warriors. To 
soothe their ireful mood the minstrels are introduced, who recite three 
b.allad pieces of con.siderable merit. Just as their songs are ended a 
supernatural darkness spreads itself through the hail ; a tremendous 
Hash of lightning and peal of thunder ensue, which break just on the 
spot wlierc the goblin page had been seated, who is heard to say 
“ found ! found ! found 1 " and is no more to be seen when the darkness 
cleuis away. The whole party is chilled with terror at this extraordinary 
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incident, and Deloraine protests tbat he distinctly saw the figure of the 
ancient wizard, Michael Scott, in the middle of the lightning. The 
lady renounces for ever the unhallowed study of magic; fiid all the 
chieftains, struck with awe and consternation, vow to make a pilgrimage 
to Melrose to implore rest and forgiveness for the spirit of the departed 
sorcerer. With the description of this ceremony the Minstrel closes 
his lay. 
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The Poem rum offered to the Public, is intended to illustrate 
the customs and manners which anciently prevailed on the 
Borders of England and Scotland. The inhabitants, living in 
a state partly pastoral and partly warlike, and combining habits 
of constant depredation with the injluetue of a rude spirit of 
chivalry, were often engaged in scenes highly susceptible of 
poetical ornament. As the description of scenery and manners 
was more the object of the Author than a combined and regular 
narrative, the plan of the Ancient Metrical Romance was 
adopted, which allows greater latitude, in this respect, than 
would be consistent with the dignity of a regular Poem. The 
satne model offered otlur facilities, as it permits an occasional 
alteration of measure, which, in some degree, authorises the 
change of rhythm in the text. The machinery, also, adopted 
from popular belief, would have seemed puerile in a Poem which 
did not partake of the rudeness of the old Ballad, or Metrical 
Romance. 

For these reasons, the Poem was put into the mouth of an 
asuient Minstrel, the last of the race, who, as he is supposed 
to have survived the Revolution, might have caught somewhat 
of the refinement of modem poetry, without losing the simplicity 
of his original model. The date of the Tale itself is about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when most of the personages 
actually flourished. The time occupied by the action is Three 
Nights atid Three Days. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was infirm and old; 

His wither’d cheek, and tresses gray. 

Seem’d to have known a better day; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 5 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

Tib? last aS war »b?, 

Who sung of Border chivalry; 

For, welladay! their date was fled. 

His tuneful brethren all were dead; 10 

And he, neglected and oppress’d, 

Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 

No more on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroll’d, light as lark at morn; 

No longer courted and caress’d, 15 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He pour’d, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay: 
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Old times were changed, old manners gone 
A stranger fill’d the Stuarts’ throne; 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had call’d his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorn’d and poor, 

He begg’d his bread from door to door, 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower; 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 

With hesitating step at last, 

The embattled portal arch he pass’d. 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roll’d back the tide of war. 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess mark’d his weary pace. 

His timid mien, and reverend face. 

And bade her page the menials tell. 

That they should tend the old man well: 
For she had known adversity. 

Though born in such a high degree; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom. 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb I 

When kindness had his wants supplied. 
And the old man was gratified. 

Began to rise his minstrel pride: 

And he began to talk anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone; 
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And of Earl Walter, rest him Godl 
A braver ne’er to battle rode; 

And Sow full many a tale he knew, 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch : 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man’s strain, 55 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 

He thought even yet, the sooth to speak. 

That, if she loved the harp to hear. 

He could make music to her ear. 

a 

The humble boon was soon obtain’d; 60 

The Aged Minstrel audience gain’d. 

Sut, when he reach’d the room of slate. 

Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 

Perchance he wish’d his boon denied: 

For, when to tune his harp he tried, 65 

His trembling hand had lost the ease, 

Which marks security to please : 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 

Came wildering o’er his aged brain — 

He tried to tune his harp in vain ! 70 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time. 

Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 7S 

He could recall an ancient strain 
He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls. 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had play’d it to King Charles the Good, 80 
When he kept court in Holyrood ; 
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And much he wish’d, yet fear’d, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers stray’d, 

And an uncertain warbling made, 85 4, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face, and smiled; 

And lighten’d up his faded eye 

With all a poet’s ecstasy! 90 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along; 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot : 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 95 

In the full tide of song were lost; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void. 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

’Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 


100 



CANTO FIRST. 

L 

The feast was over in Branksome Tower, 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell — 

Jesu Maria, shield us well I 5 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

II. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all; 

Knight, and page, and household squire. 

Loiter’d through the lofty ball, 10 

Or crowded round the ample fire: 

The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretch’d upon the rushy floor. 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race 
From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 15 

III. 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 

Brought them their steeds to bower from stall : 
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Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 20 

Waited, duteous, on them all; 

They were all knights of mettle true, 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 

With belted sword, and spur on heel : 25 

They quitted not their harness bright. 

Neither by day, nor yet by night: 

They lay down to rest. 

With corslet laced, 

Pillow’d on buckler cold and hard; 30 

They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet hair’d. 

V. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men. 

Waited the beck of the warders ten : 35 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight. 

Stood saddled in stable day and night. 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow. 

And with Jedwood-axe at saddlebow; 

A hundred more fed free in stall : — 

Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. 

VI. 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight? 

Why watch these warriors, arm’d, by night? — 

They watch, to hear the blood-hound baying; 

They watch, to hear the war-horn braying; 


4S 
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To see St George’s red cross streaming, 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming : 

They watch, against Southern force and guile. 

Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy's powers, 
Threaten Sranksome’s lordly towers, So 

From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 

VII. 

Such is the custom of Branksome Hall. — 

Many a valiant knight is here ; 

But he, the chieftain of them all. 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 55 

Beside his broken spear. 

Bards long shall tell. 

How Lord Walter fell! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

The furies of the Border war; 6o 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden. 

And heard the slogan’s deadly yell — 

Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 

VIII. 

Can piety the discord heal, 65 

Or stanch the death-feud’s enmity? 

Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal. 

Can love of blessed charity? 

No 1 vainly to each holy shrine. 

In mutual pilgrimage, they drew ; 70 

Implored, in vain, the grace divine 

For chiefs, their own red falchions slew; 
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While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 

The slaughter’d chiefs, the mortal jar, 75 

The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be forgot! 

IX. 

In sorrow o’er Lord Walter’s bier 
The warlike foresters had bent; 

And many a flower, and many a tear. So 

Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent: 

But o’er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Ladye dropp’d nor flower nor tear! 

Vengeance, deep^-brooding o’er the slain. 

Had lock’d the source of softer woe; 85 

And burning pride, and high disdain, 

Forbade the rising tear to flow; 

Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp’d from the nurse’s knee — 

'■ And li 1 Yive to be a man, 90 

My father’s death revenged shall be!’ 

Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek. 

X. 

All loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair, 95 

Hung Margaret o’er her slaughter’d sire, 

And wept in wild despair. 

But not alone the bitter tear 
Had filial grief supplied; 

For hopeless love, and anxious fear, 100 

Had lent their mingled tide: 
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Nor in her mother’s alter’d eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 
Her^over, ’gainst her father’s clan, 

With Carr in arms had stood, 

When Mathouse burn to Melrose ran. 
All purple with their blood; 

And well she knew, her mother dread. 
Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed. 
Would see her on her dying bed. 

XL 

Of noble race the Ladye came, 

•Her father was a clerk of fame. 

Of Bethune’s line of Picardie : 

He learn’d the art that none may name, 
In Padua, far beyond the sea. 

Men said, he changed his mortal frame 
By feat of magic mystery; 

For when., in studious mood., he tjaced 
St Andrew’s cloister’d hall. 

His form no darkening shadow traced 
Upon the sunny wall! 

XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taught that Ladye fair. 

Till to her bidding she could bow 
The viewless forms of air. 

And now she sits in secret bower. 

In old Lord David’s western tower, 

And listens to a heavy sound, 

That moans the mossy turrets round. 
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Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, 130 

That chafes against the scaur’s red side? 

Is It the wind, that swings the oaks ? 

Is It the echo from the rocks ’ 

What may it be, the heavy sound. 

That moans old Branksome’s turrets round? 13^ 

XIII. 

At the sullen, moaning sound. 

The ban-dogs bay and howl; 

And, from the turrets round. 

Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall, both squire and knight T40 

Swore that a storm was near. 

And looked foi th to view the night ; 

But the night was still and clear 1 

XIV. 

From the sound of Teviot’s tide, 

Chafing with the mountain’s side, 145 

From the groan of the wind-swung oak. 

From the sullen echo of the rock. 

From the voice of the coming storm. 

The Ladye knew it well! 

It was tlie Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 150 

And he call’d on the Spirit of the Fell. 

XV. 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

‘Sleep’s! thou, brother?’ 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

‘Brother, nay — 

On my hills the moonbeams play. 
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From Craik-cross to Skelfhill Pen, 

By ejery rill, in every glen. 

Merry elves their morris pacing. 

To aerial minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings on brown heath tracing. 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Up, and mark their nimble feet 1 
Up, and list their music sweet 1’ 

XVI. 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

‘Tears of an imprison’d maiden 
* Mix with my polluted stream; 

Margaret of Branksome, sorrow-laden. 
Mourns beneath the moon’s pale beam. 
Tell me, thou, who view’st the stars. 

When shall cease these feudal jars? 

'What shall be the maiden’s fate? 

Who shall be the maiden’s mate?' 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

‘Arthur’s slow wain his course doth roll, 

In utter darkness round the pole; 

The Northern Bear lowers black and grim 
Orion’s studded belt is dim ; 

Twinkling faint, and distant far, 

Shimmers through mist each planet star; 

111 may I read their high decree ! 

But no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot’s tide, and Branksome’s tower. 
Till pride be quell’d, and love be free.’ 
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XVIII. 

The unearthly voices ceast, i8o 

And the heavy sound was still; 

It died on the river’s breast, 

It died on the side of the hill. 

But round Lord David’s tower 

The sound still floated near; 185 

For it rung in the Ladye’s bower, 

And it rung in the Ladye’s ear. 

She raised her stately head. 

And her heart throbb’d high with pride: 

‘Your mountains shall bend, tgo 

And your streams ascend. 

Ere Margaret be our foeman’s bride I’ 

XIX, 

The Ladye sought the lofty hall. 

Where many a bold retainer lay, 
kiifi, -wtiii ’juuaisii iiai, tniiong 'fiieni liJi, tvs 

Her son pursued his infant play. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 

And round the hall, right merrily. 

In mimic foray rode. zoo 

Even bearded knights, in arms grown old. 

Share in his frolic gambols bore. 

Albeit their hearts of rugged mould, 

Were stubborn a# the steel they wore. 

For the gray warriors prophesied, 205 

How the brave boy, in future war, 

Should tame the Unicorn’s pride. 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star. 
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XX. 

The Ladye forgot her purpose high, 

One moment, and no more; 210 

One moment gazed with a mother’s eye, 

As she paused at the arched door; 

Then from amid the armed train, 

She called to her William of Deloraine. 

XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 215 

As e’er couch’d Border lance by knee : 

Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood-hounds; aa> 

In Eske, or Liddel, fords were none, 

But he would ride them, one by one; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December’s snow, or July’s pride; 

Alike to him was tide or time, 225 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime; 

’ Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland; 

Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s King, and Scotland’s Queen. 230 

XXII. 

‘Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Mount thee on the wightest steed; 

Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 

Until thou come to fair Tweedside ; 
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And in Melrose’s holy pile 235 

Seek thou the Monk of St Mary’s aisle. 

Greet the Father well from me; 

Say that the fated hour is come, 

And to-night he shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb : 240 

For this will be St Michael’s night, 

And, though stars be dim, the moon is bright; 

And the Cross, of bloody red. 

Will point to the grave of the mighty dead. 

XXIII. 

‘ What he gives thee, see thou keep ; 245 

Stay not thou for food or sleep; 

Be it scroll, or be it book, 

Into it, Knight, thou must not look; 

If thou readest, thou ait lorn! 

Better hadst thou ne’er been born.’ 250 

XXIV. 

'O swiftly can speed my dapp/e-gray steed. 

Which drinks of the Teviot clear; 

Ere break of day,’ the Warrior ’gan say, 

‘Again will I be here: 

And safer by none may thy errand be done, 255 
Than, noble dame, by me; 

Letter nor line know I never a one. 

Were ’t my neck-verse at Hairibee.’ 

XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast, 

And soon the steep descent he past, 260 

Soon cross’d the sounding barbican, 

And soon the Teviot side he won. 
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Eastward the wooded path he rode, 

Green hazels o’er his basnet nod; 

He pass’d the Peel of Goldiland, 

And cross’d old Borthwick’s roaring strmd 
Dimly he view’d the Moat-hill’s mound, 
Where Druid shades still flitted round : 

In Hawick twinkled many a l^ht; 

Behind him soon they set in night; 

And soon he spurPd his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of Hazeldean. 
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XXVI. 

"She clattering hoofs the watchmen mark: 
‘Stand, hoi thou courier of the dark.’ 
‘For Branksome, ho!’ the knight rejoin’d, 
And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turn’d him now from Teviotside, 
.And, guided by the tinkling rill. 
Northward the dark ascent did ride. 
And gained the moor at Horsliehill; 
Broad on the left before him lay, 

For many a mile, the Roman way. 

XXVII. 

A moment now he slack’d his speed, 

A moment breathed his panting steed; 
Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band, 

And loosen’d in the sheath his brand. 

On Minto-crags the moonbeams glint. 
Where Barnhill hew’d his bed of flint; 
Who flung his outlaw’d limbs to rest, 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 
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Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy; 

Cliffs, doubling on their echoes borne 
The terrors of the robber’s horn; 

Cliffs, which, for many a later year, 295 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear. 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 
Ambition is no cure for love! 

XXVIII. 

Unchallenged, thence pass’d Deloraine, 

To ancient Riddel’s fair domain, 300 

Where Aill, from mountains freed, 

Down from the lakes did raving come; 

Each wave was crested with tawny foam. 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 

In vain! no torrent, deep or broad, 305 

Might bar the bold moss-trooper’s road. 

XXIX 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 

And the water broke o’er the saddlebow; 

Above the foaming tide, I ween. 

Scarce half the charger’s neck was seen : 310 

For he was barded from counter to tail. 

And the rider was armed complete in mail; 

Never heavier man and horse 
Stemm’d a midnight torrent’s force. 

The warrior’s very plume, I say, 315 

Was daggled by the dashing spray; 

Yet, through good heart, and Our Ladye’s grace, 

At length he gain’d the landing-place. 
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XXX. 

Now Bowden Moor the march-man won, 

And sternly shook his plumbd head, 320 

As glanced his eye o’er Halidon: 

For on his soul the slaughter red 
Of that unhallow’d mom arose. 

When first the Scott and Carr were foes; 

When royal James beheld the fray, 325 

Prize to the victor of the day; 

When Home and Douglas, in the van. 

Bore down Buccleuch’s retiring clan, 

Tfill gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear 

Reek’d on dark Elliot’s Border spear. . 330 

XXXI. 

In bitter mood he spurred fast. 

And soon the hated heath was past; 

And far beneath, in lustre wan. 

Old Melros’ rose, and fair Tweed ran: 

Like some tall rock with lichens gray, 335 

Seem’d dimly huge, the dark Abbaye. 

When Hawick he pass’d, had curfew rung. 

Now midnight lauds were in Melrose sung. 

The sound, upon the fitful gale, 

In solemn wise did rise and fail, 340 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 
Is waken’d by the winds alone. 

But when Melrose he reach’d, ’twas silence all : 

He meetly stabled his steed in stall. 

And sought the convent’s lonely wall. 345 
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Here paused the h.'irp; and trith its swell 
The Master’s fire and courage fell: 

Dejectedly, and low, he bow’d. 

And, gazing timid on the crowd, 

He seem’d to seek, in every eye, 350 

If they approved his minstrelsy; 

And, diffident of present praise. 

Somewhat he spoke of former days. 

And how old age, and wandering long. 

Had done his hand and harp some wrong. 355 
The Duchess, and her daughters fair, 

And every gentle lady there. 

Each after each, in due degree. 

Gave praises to his melody; 

His hand was true, his voice was clear, 360 

And much they long’d the rest to hear; 

Encouraged thus, the Aged Man, 

After meet rest, again began. 
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1 . 

If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day, 

G<ld, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory; 

Whsa jih\ar •edges the hssgeij’, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave. 
Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St David’s ruin’d pile; 

And, home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair I 

II. 

Short halt did Deloraine make there; 

Little reck’d he of the scene so fair; 

With dagger’s hilt, on the wicket strong. 

He struck full loud, and struck full long. 
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The porter hurried to the gate — 

‘Who knocks so loud, and knocks so lafe?’ 

‘From Branksome I,’ the warrior cried; as 

And straight the wicket open’d wide: 

For Branksome’s Chiefs had in battle stood, 

To fence the rights of fair Melrose; 

And lands and livings, many a rood, 

Had gifted the shrine for their souls’ repose. 30 


III. 

Bold Deloraine his errand said; 

The porter bent his humble head; 

With torch in hand, and feet unshod. 

And noiseless step, the path he trod; 

The arched cloister, far and wide, 35 

Rang to the warrior’s clanking stride, 

Till, stooping low his lofty crest, 

He enter’d the cell of the ancient priest, 

And lifted his barred aventayle. 

To bail the Monk of St Mary’s aisle. 40 


IV. 

‘The Ladye of Branksome greets thee by me; 

Says, that the fated hour is come. 

And that to-night I shall watch with thee,' 

To win the treasure of the tomb.’ 

From sackcloth couch the Monk arose, 45 

With toil his stiffen’d limbs he rear’d; 

A hundred years had flung their snows 
On his thin locks and floating beard. 
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V. 

And Strangely on the Knight look’d he, 

And his blue eyes gleam’d wild and wide; 50 
‘And darest thou, Warrior! seek to see 
What heaven and hell alike would hide? 

My breast, in belt of iron pent. 

With shirt of hair and scourge of thorn; 

For threescore years, in penance spent, 55 

My knees those flinty stones have worn; 

Ye! all too little to atone 

For knowing what should ne’er be known. 

Would’st thou thy every future year 

In ceaseless prayer and penance drie, 60 

Yet wait thy latter end with fear — 

Then, daring Warrior, follow mel' 

VI. 

‘Penance, father, will I none; 

Praj'er know I hardly one; 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 65 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 

When I ride on a Border foray. 

Other prayer can I none; 

So speed me my errand, and let me be gone.’ — 

VII. 

Again on the Knight look’d the Churchman old, 70 
And again he sighed heavily; 

For he had himself been a warrior bold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days that were long since by. 
When his limbs were strong, and his courage was high: — 75 
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Now, slow and faint, he led the way. 

Where, cloister’d round, the garden lay; 

The pillar’d arches were over their head. 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright, 

Glisten’d with the dew of n^ht; 

Nor herb, nor floweret, glisten’d there. 

But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 

The Monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 

Then into the night he looted forth; 

And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing north. 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start; 

Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright, 

That spirits were riding the northern light. 

IX. 

By a steel-clenched postern door, 

They enter’d now the chancel tall; 

The darken’d roof rose high aloof 
On pillars lofty and light and small; 

The key-stone, that lock’d each ribbed aisle, 

Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille ; 

The corbells were carved grotesque and grim; 

And the pillars, with cluster’d shafts so trim. 

With base and with capital flourish’d around. 

Seem’d bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 
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X. 

Full many a scutcheon and banner riven, 

Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven, 105 

Around the screened altar’s pale; 

And there the dying lamps did burn, 

Before thy low and lonely urn, 

O gallant chief of Otterbume! 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale! 110 

O fading honours of the dead! 

O high ambition, lowly laidl 

XI. 

The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined; 115 

Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand 
Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand. 

In many a freakish knot, had twined; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 

And changed the willow-wreaths to stone. lao 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Show’d many a prophet, and many a saint. 

Whose image on the glass was dyed; 

Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandish/d, xaS 

And trampled the Apostate's pride. 

The moon-beam kiss’d the holy pane. 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 
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XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stone, 

(A Scottish monarch slept below;) 130 

Thus spoke the Monk, in solemn tone: 

‘ I was not always a man of woe ; 

For Paynim countries I have trod, 

And fought beneath the Cross of God: 

Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear, 135 
And their iron clang sounds strange to my dar. 

XIII. 

‘ In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott; 

A wizard, of such dreaded fame, 

That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 140 

Him listed his magic wand to wavi 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame 1 
Some of his skill he taught to me; 

And, Warrior, I could say to thee 
The words that cleft Eildon hills in three, 145 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone: 

But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 

And for having but thought them my heart within, 
A treble penance must be done. 


XIV. 

‘When Michael lay on his dying bed, ijo 

His conscience was awakened; 

He bethought him of his sinful deed, 

And he gave me a sign to come with speed: 
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I was in Spain when the morning rose, 

But I stood by his bed ere evening close. igg 

The words may not again be said, 

That he spoke to me, on death-bed laid; 

They would rend this Abbaye’s massy nave, 

And pile it in heaps above his grave. 

XV. 

‘I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 160 

That never mortal might therein look; 

And never to tell where it was hid. 

Save at his Chief of Branksome’s need : 

And when that need was past and o’er, 

Again the volume to restore. 165 

I buried him on St Michael's night, 

When the bell toll’d one, and the moon was bright. 
And I dug his chamber among the dead, 

When the floor of the chancel was stain^ red. 

That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 170 
And scare the fiends from the Wizard’s grave. 

XVI. 

‘It was a night of woe and dread. 

When Michael in the tomb I laid! 

Strange sounds along the chancel pass’d, 

The banners waved without a blast' — 

— Still spoke the Monk, when the bell toll’d 
I tell you, that a braver man 
Than William of Deloraine, good at need. 

Against a foe ne’er spurr’d a steed; 

Yet somewhat was he chill’d with dread. 

And his hair did bristle upon his head. 


17s 
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180 
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XVII. 

‘Lo, Warrior! now, the Cross of Red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead; 

Within it bums a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the night: 165 

That lamp shall bum unquenchably. 

Until the eternal doom shall be.’ — 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad flag-stone. 
Which the bloody Cross was traced upon 
He pointed to a secret nook ; 190 

An iron bar the Warrior took; 

And the Monk made a sign with his wither’d hand, 
The grave’s huge portal to expand. 

XVIII. 

With beating heart to the task he went; 

His sinewy frame o’er the grave-stone i)ent ; 195 

Wifn bar oi iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows, like rain. 

It was by dint of passing strength. 

That he moved the massy stone at length. 

I would you had been there, to see 200 

How the light broke forth so gloriously, 

Stream’d upward to the chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof! 

No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright: 

It shone like heaven’s own blesse'd light, 205 

And, issuing from the tomb, 

Show’d the Monk’s cowl, and visage pale, 

Danced on the dark-brow’d Warrior’s mail 
And kiss’d his waving plume. 
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XIX. 

Before their eyes the Wizard lay, sio 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver roll’d, 

He seem’d some seventy winters old; 

A palmer’s amice wrapp’d him round, 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 215 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea : 

His left hand held his Book of Might; 

A silver cross was in his right; 

The lamp was placed beside his knee ; 

I^igh and majestic was his look, 220 

At which the fellest fiends had shook. 

And all unruffled was his face: 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace. 

XX. 

Often had William of Deloraine 

Rode through the battle’s bloody plain, 225 

And trampled down the warriors slain, 

And neither known remorse nor awe; 

Yet now remorse and awe he own’d; 

His breath came thick, his head swam round. 

When this strange scene of death he saw, 230 
Bewilder’d and unnerv’d he stood, 

And the priest pray’d fervently and loud : 

With eyes averted pray^ he; 

He might not endure the sight to see. 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 


*35 
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XXI. 

And when the priest his death-prayer had pray’d, 
Thus unto Deloraine he said: — 

‘Now, speed thee what thou hast to do. 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue; 

For those, thou may’st not look upon, 240 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone!’ — 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 
From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasp’d, and with iron bound : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frown’d; 245 
But the glare of the sepulchral light, ■ 

Perchance, had dazzled the warrior’s sight. 

XXII. 

Wlien the huge stone sunk o’er the tomb. 

The night return’d in double gloom; 249 

For the moon had gone down, and the stars were few; 
And, as the Knight and Priest withdrew, 

With wavering steps and dizzy brain, 

They hardly might the postern gain. 

’Tis said, as through the aisles they pass’d, 

They heard strange noises on the blast; 253 

And through the cloister-galleries small, 

Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall. 

Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran. 

And voices unlike the voice of man; 

As if the fiends kept holiday, a6c 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be; 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 
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XXIII. 

‘Now, hie thee hence,’ the Father said, 

‘And when we are on death-bed laid, 265 

O may our dear Ladye, and sweet St John, 

Forgive our souls for the deed we have done!’ 

The Monk return’d him to his cell. 

And many a prayer and penance sped ; 

When the convent met at the noontide bell — 270 
The Monk of St Mary’s aisle was deadl 
Before the cross was the body laid. 

With hands clasp’d fast, as if still he pray’rl. 

XXIV. 

The Knight breathed free in the morning wind. 

And strove his hardihood to find : 275 

He was glad when he pass’d the tombstones gray, 
Which girdle round the fair Abbaye.; 

For the mystic Book, to his bosom prest, 

Felt like a load upon his breast; 

And his joints, with nerves of iron twined, 2S0 
Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. 

Full fain was he when the dawn of day 
Began to brighten Cheviot gray ; 

He joy’d to see the cheerful light,_ 

And he said Ave Mary, as well as he might. 285 

XXV. 

The sun had brighten’d Cheviot gray. 

The sun had brighten’d the Carter’s side; 

And soon beneath the rising day 

Smiled Branksome Towers and Teviot’s tide. 
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The wild birds told their warbling tale, 290 

And waken’d every flower that blows 
And peeped forth the violet pale, 

And spread her breast the mountain rose. 

And lovelier than the rose so red. 

Yet paler than the violet pale, VS 

She early left her sleepless bed. 

The fairest maid of Teviotdale. 


XXVI. 

Why does fair Margaret so early awake, 

And don her kirtle so hastilie; 299 

And the silken knots, which in hurry she would make, 
Why tremble her slender fingers to tie; 

Why does she stop, and look often around. 

As she glides down the secret stair; 

And why does she pat the shaggy blood-hound. 

As he rouses him up from his lair; 305 

And, though she passes the postern alone, • 

Why is not the watchman’s bugle blown? 

XXVII. 

The ladye steps in doubt and dread. 

Lest her watchful mother hear her tread; 

The ladye caresses the rough blood-hound, 310 
Lest his voice should waken the castle round; 

The watchman’s bugle is not blown, 

For he was her foster-father’s son; 

And she glides through the greenwood at dawn of light 
To meet Baron Henry, her own true knight. 315 
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XXVIII. 

The Enight and ladye fair are met, 

And under the hawthorn’s boughs are set 
A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet beneath the hawthorn green. 

He was stately, and young, and tall; 320 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall: 

And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid. 

Lent to her cheek a livelier red; 

When the half sigh her swelling breast 

Against the silken ribbon prest; 325 

When her blue eyes their secret told, 

Though shaded by her locks of gold — 

Where would you find the peerless fair. 

With Margaret of Branksome might compare! 

XXIX. 

And now, fair dames, methinks I see 330 

You listen to ray minstrelsy ; 

Your waving locks ye backward throw. 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow: 

Ye ween to hear a melting tale. 

Of two true lovers in a dale; , 335 

And how the Knight, with tender fire, 

To paint his faithful passion strove; 

Swore he might at her feet expire. 

But never, never cease to love; 

And how she blush’d and how she sigh’d, 340 

And, half consenting, half denied, 

And said that she would die a maid; — 

Yet, might the bloody feud be stay’d, 

Henry of Cranstoun, and only he, 

Margaret of Branksome’s choice should be. 345 
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XXX. 

Alas ! fair dames, your hopes are vain ! 

My harp has lost the enchanting strain; 

Its lightness would my age reprove: 

My hairs are gray, my limbs are old, 

My heart is dead, my veins are cold: 350 

I may not, must not, sing of love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, moss’d o’er by eld, 

The Baron’s Dwarf his courser held. 

And held his crested helm and spears 
That Dwarf was scarce an earthly man, 355 

If the tales were true that of him ran 
Through all the Border, far and near. 

’Twas said, wlien the Baron a-hunting rode 
Through Reedsdale’s glens, but rarely trod. 

He heard a voice cry, ‘Lost! lost! lost!' 360 
And, like tennis-ball by racket toss’d, 

A leap, of thirty feet and three. 

Made from the gorse this elfin shap^ 

Distorted like some dwarfish ape. 

And lighted at Lord Cranstoun’s knee. 365 

Lord Cranstoun was some whit dismay’d; 

’Tis said that five good miles he rade. 

To rid him of his company ; 

But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four. 
And the Dwarf was first at the castle door. 


370 
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XXXII. 

Use iSsens marvel, it is said: 

This elvish Dwarf with the Baron staid ; 

Little he ate, and less he spoke. 

Nor mingled with the menial flock: 

And oft apart his arms he toss’d, 375 

And often mutter’d ‘Lost* lost' lost!’ 

He was waspish, arch, and litherlie. 

But well Lord Cranstoun serv^ he. 

And he of his service was full fain , 

For once he had been ta’en or slam, 3S0 

An It had not been for his ministry 
Xll between Home and Hermitage, 

Talk’d of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin-Paga 

XXXIII. 

For the Baron went on pilgrimage, 

And tiamk. ni'ila. bjsa. tfejs. e.ls's.d 
To Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes : 

For there, beside our Ladye’s lake. 

An offering he had sworn to make, 

And he would pay his vows 
But the Ladye of Branksome gather’d a band 391^ 
Of the best that would ride at her command: 

The trystmg place was Newark Lee. 

Wat of Harden came thither amain. 

And thither came John of Thirlestane, 

And thither came William of Deloraine ; 33 ^ 

They were three hundred spears and three. 
Through Douglas burn, up Yarrow stream, 

Their horses prance, their Imrc'! crleam 
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They came to St Mary’s lake ere day; 

But the chapel was void, and the Baron |way. 
They burn’d the chapel for very rage, 

And cursed Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin-Page. 


XXXIV. 

And now, in Branksome’s good greenwood, 
As under the aged oak he stood, 

The Baron’s courser pricks his ears. 

As if a distant noise he hears. 

The Dwarf waves his long lean arm on high, 
And signs to the lovers to part and fly ; 

No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret through the hazel grove 
Flew like the startled cushat-dove: 

The Dwarf the stirrup held and rein; 
Vaulted the Knight on his steed amain. 

And, pondering deep that morning’s scene, 
^ode eastward through the hawthorns green. 


While thus he pour’d the lengthen’d tale, 
The Minstrel’s voice began to fail: 

Full slyly smiled the observant page. 

And gave the wither’d hand of age 
A goblet, crown’d with mighty wine, 

The blood of Velez’ scorched vine. 

He raised the silver cup on high, 

And, while the big drop fill’d his eye. 
Pray’d God to bless the Duchess long. 
And all who cheer’d a son of song. 
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The attending maidens smiled to see 
How long, how deep, how zealously, 

The precious juice the Minstrel quafFdj 
And he, embolden’d by the draught, 

Look’d gaily back to them, and laugh’d. 
The cordial nectar of the bowl 
Swell’d his old veins, and cheer’d his soul; 
A lighter, livelier prelude ran. 

Ere thus his tale again began. 
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I. 

And said I that my limbs were old, 

And said I that my blood was cold, 

And that my kindly fire was fled, ‘ 

And my poor wither’d heart was dead, 

And that I might not sing of love? — 
How could I to the dearest theme. 

That ever warm’d a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove ! 

How could I name love’s very name, 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame ! 

II. 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 
And men below, and saints above; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
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III. 

So thought Lord Cranstoun, as I ween, 

While, pondering deep the tender scene. 

He rode through Branksome’s hawthorn green. 20 
But the page shouted wild and shrill. 

And scarce his helmet could he don. 

When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking on. 

That warrior’s steed, so dapplfrgray, 25 

Was dark with sweat, and splash’d with clay; 

His armour red with many a stain; 

He seem’d in such a weary plight, 

As if he had ridden the live-long night; 

For it was William of Deloraine. 30 

IV. 

But no whit weary did he seem. 

When, dancing in the sunny beam. 

He mark’d the crane on the Baron’s crest; 

For his ready spear was in his rest. 

Few were the words, and stem and high, 35 
That mark’d the foemen’s feudal hate; 

For question fierce, and proud reply, 

Gave signal soon of dire debate. 

Their very coursers seem’d to know 

That each was other’s mortal foe, 40 

And snorted fire, when wheel’d around, 

To give each knight his vantage-ground. 
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V. 

In rapid round the Baron bent; 

He sigh’d a sigh, and pray’d a prayer; 

The prayer was to his patron saint, 45 

The sigh was to his ladye fair. 

Stout Deloraine nor sigh’d nor pray’d. 

Nor saint, nor ladye, call’d to aid; 

But he stoop’d his head, and couch’d his spear. 

And spurr’d his steed to full career. 50 

The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem’d like the bursting thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stern was the dint the Borderer lentl 
The stately Baron backwards bent; 

Bent backwards to his horse’s tail, 55 

And his plumes went scattering on the gale; 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true. 

Into a thousand flinders flew. 

But Cranstoun’s lance, of more avail. 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer’s mail; 60 
Through shield, and jack, and acton, past. 

Deep in his bosom broke at last — 

Still sate the warrior, saddle-fast. 

Till, stumbling in the mortal shock, 

Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 65 

Hurl’d on a heap lay man and horse. 

The Baron onward pass’d his course; 

Nor knew — so giddy roll’d his brain — 

His foe lay stretch’d upon the plain. 
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But wlaen he rein’d his courser round, 

And saw his foeman on the ground 
Lie senseless as the bloody clay, 

He bade his page to stanch the wound. 

And there beside the warrior stay. 

And tend him in his doubtful state, 

And lead him to Branksome castle-gate: 

His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 

‘This shalt thou do without delay: 

No longer here myself may stayj 
Unless the swifter I speed away. 

Short shrill will be at my dying day.’ 

VIII, 

Away in speed Lord Cranstoun rode; 

The Goblin Page behind abode; 

His lord’s command he ne’er withstood, 

Thoug'-i small his pleasure to do good. 

As the corslet oif he took, 

The dwarf espied the mighty Book I 
Much he marvell’d a knight of pride, 

Like a book-bosom’d priest should ride: 

He thought not to search or stanch the wound, 
Until the secret he had found. 

IX. 

The iron band, the iron clasp. 

Resisted long the elfin grasp ; 

For when the first he had undone. 

It closed as he the next begun. 
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Those iron clasps, that iron band, 

Would not yield to unchristen’d hand. 

Till he smear’d the cover o’er 

With the Borderer’s curdled gore; i<*a 

A moment then the volume spread, 

And one short spell therein he read. 

It had much of glamour might. 

Could make a ladye seem a knight; 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 105 

Seem tapestry in lordly hall; 

A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 

A sheeling seem a palace large. 

And youth seem age, and age seem youth — 

All was delusion, nought was truth. no 

X. 

He had not read another spell, 

When on his cheek a buffet fell, 

So fierce, it stretch’d him on the plain, 

Beside the wounded Deloraine. 

From the ground he rose dismay’d. 

And shook his huge and matted head; 

One word he mutter’d, and no more, 

‘Man of age, thou smitest sorel' — 

No more the Elfin Page durst try 
Into the wondrous Book to pry; 

The clasps, though smear’d with Christian 
Shut faster than they were before. 

He hid it underneath his cloak. — 

Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 

I cannot tell, so mot I thrive; 

It was not given by man alive. 
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XI. 

Unwillingly himself he address’d, 

To do his master’s high behest: 

He lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse; 133 

He led him into Branksome Hall, 

Before the beards of the warders all; 

And each did after swear and say, 

There only pass’d a wain of hay. 

He took him to Lord David’s tower, 135 

Even to the Ladye’s secret bower; 

And, but that stronger spells were spread. 

And the door might not be opened. 

He had laid him on her very bed. 

Whatc’er he did of gramarye, 140 

Was always done maliciously ; 

He flung the warrior on the ground, 

’Jis, kJsRfi. L'tssJrk} 'isst '¥.« 3 >^ 5 S^L 

XII. 

As he repass’d the outer court. 

He spied the fair young child at sport: 143 

He thought to train him to the wood; 

For, at a word, be it understood. 

He was always for ill, and never for good. 

Seem’d to the boy, some comrade gay 

Led him forth to the woods to play; 150 

On the drawbridge the warders stout 

Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out. 
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XIII. 

He led the boy o’er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook ; 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 155 

And his own elvish shape he took. 

Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 

He had crippled the joints of the noble child; 

Or, with his fingers long and lean. 

Had strangled him in fiendish spleen : 160 

But his awful mother he had in dread. 

And also his power was limited; 

So he but scowl’d on the startled child, 

And darted through the forest wild; 

The woodland brook he bounding cross’d, 165 

And laugh’d, and shouted, ‘Lost! lost! lost!’ — 

XIV. 

Full sore amaz’d at the wondrous change. 

And frighten’d as a chQd might be. 

At the wild yell and visage strange. 

And the dark words of gramarye, 170 

The child, amidst the forest bower. 

Stood rooted like a lily flower; 

And when at length, with trembling pace. 

He sought to find where Branksome lay. 

He fear’d to see that grisly face 175 

Glare from some thicket on his way. 

Thus, starting oft, he journey’d on, 

And deeper in the wood is gone, — 

For aye the more he sought his way, 

The farther still he went astray, — 180 

Until he heard the mountains round 
Rine to the bavine of a hound. 
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XV. 

And hg.rk! and harkl the deep-mouth’d bark" 

Comes nigher still, and nigher: 

Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound, 185 

His tawny muzzle track’d the ground, 

And his red eye shot fire. 

Soon as the wilder’d child saw he. 

He flew at him right fiiriouslie. 

I ween you would have seen with joy 190 

The bearing of the gallant boy. 

When, worthy of his noble sire. 

His wet cheek glow’d ’twixt fear and ire ! 

H« faced' the blood-hound manfully, 

And held his little bat on high; 195 

So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid, 

At cautious distance hoarsely bay’d. 

But still in act to spring; 

When dash’d an archer through the glade. 

And when he saw the hound was stay’d, zoo 

He drew his tough bow-string; 

But a rough voice cried, ‘Shoot not, hoy I 
Ho ! shoot not, Edward — ^Tis a boy ! ’ 

XVI. 

The speaker issued from the wood. 

And check’d his fellow’s surly mood, 205 

And quell’d the ban-dog’s ire : 

He was an English yeoman good. 

And born in Lancashire. 

Well could he hit a fallow-deer 

Five hundred feet him fro; 210 

With hand more true, and eye more clear. 

No archer bended bow. 
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His coal-black hair, shorn round and close, 

Set off his sun-bum’d face : 

Old England’s sign, St George’s cross, aiS 

His barret-cap did grace; 

His bugle-horn hung by his side. 

All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 

And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 

Had pierced the throat of many a deer. 220 

XVII. 

His kirtle, made of forest green. 

Reach’d scantly to his knee; 

And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A furbish'd sheaf bore he ; 

His buckler scarce in breadth a span, 225 

No larger fence had he; 

He never counted him a man. 

Would strike below the knee: 

His slacken’d bow was in his hand. 

And the leash, that was his blood-hound’s band. 230 

XVIII. 

He would not do the fair child harm. 

But held him with his powerful arm. 

That he might neither fight nor flee; 

For when the Red-Cross spied he. 

The boy strove long and violently. 235 

‘Now, by St George,’ the archer cries, 

‘Edward, methinks we have a prize! 

This boy’s fair face, and courage free, 

Show he is come of high degree.’ — 
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XIX. 

‘Yes! Pam come of high degree, 240 

For I am the heir of bold Buccleiich; 

And, if thou dost not set me free. 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue! 

For Walter of Harden shall come with speed, 

And William of Deloraine, good at need, 245 

And every Scott, from Esk to Tweed; 

And, if thou dost not let me go. 

Despite thy arrows, and thy bow. 

I’ll have thee hang’d to feed the crow I ’ — 

XX. 

‘Gramercy, for thy good-will, fair boy! 250 

My mind was never set so high; 

But if thou art chief of such a clan. 

And art the son of such a man. 

And ever comest to thy command. 

Our wardens had need to keep good order; 255 
My bow of yew to a hazel wand. 

Thou 'It make them work upon the Border. 
Meantime, be pleased to come with me. 

For good Lord Dacre shalt thou see; 

I think our work is well begun, 260 

When we have taken thy Other’s son.’ 

XXL 

Although the child was led away. 

In Branksome still he seem’d to stay. 

For so the Dwarf his part did play ; 

And, in the shape of that young boy, 265 

He wrought the castle much annoy. 
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The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinch’d, and beat, and overthrew; 

Nay, some of them he wellnigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire, 

And, rs Sym Hall stood by the fire, 

He lighted the match of his bandelier. 

And wofully scorch’d the hackbuteer. 

It may be hardly thought or said. 

The mischief that the urchin made. 

Till many of the castle guess’d. 

That the young Baron was possess’d! 

XXII. 

Well I ween the charm he held 
The noble Lady had soon dispell’d; 

But she was deeply busied then 
To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wonder’d to find him lie, 

On the stone threshold stretch’d along; 
She thought some spirit of the sky 

Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong. 
Because, despite her precept dread, 
Perchance he in the Book had read; 

But the broken lance in his bosom stood. 
And it was earthly steel and wood. 

XXIII. 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 

And with a charm she stanch’d the blood 
She bade the gash be cleansed and bound: 
No longer by his couch she stood ; 
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But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And wash’d it from the clotted gore, 295 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er. 

William of Deloraine, in trance. 

Whene’er she turn’d it round and round, 

Twisted as if she gall’d his wound. 

Then to her maidens she did say, 300 

That he siiould be whole man and sound, 

Within the course of a night and day. 

Full long she toil’d; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 

XXIV. 

So pass’d the day — the evening fell, 305 

’Twas near the time of curfew bell; 

The air was mild, the wind was calm. 

The stream was smooth, the dew was balm; 

E’en the rude watchman, on the tower. 

Enjoy’d and bless’d the lovely hour. 310 

Far more fair Margaret loved and bless’d 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone. 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone; 

Touch’d a wild note, and all between 315 

Thought of the bower of hawthorns green. 

Her golden hair stream’d free from band. 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand. 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. 320 

XXV. 

Is yon the star, o’er Penchryst Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken. 
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And, spreading broad its wavering light, 
Shakes its loose tresses on the night? 

Is yon red glare the western star? — 

Oh ! ’tis the beacon-blaze of war I 
Scarce could she draw her tighten’d breath, 
For well she knew the fire of death I 

XXVI. 

The Warder view'd it blazing strong. 

And blew his war-note loud and long. 

Till, at the high and haughty sound. 

Rock, wood, and river, rung around. 

The blast alarm’d the festal hall. 

And startled forth the warriors all; 

Far downward, in the castle-yard. 

Full many a torch and cresset glared; 

And helms and plumes, confusedly toss’d. 
Were in the blaze half-seen, half-lost; 

And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 

XXVII. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was redden’d by the torches’ glare. 

Stood in the midst, with gesture proud. 
And issued forth his mandates loud : — 

‘On Penchryst glows a bale of fire. 

And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire 
Ride out, ride out. 

The foe to scout! 

Mount, mount for Branksome, every man! 
Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan. 
That ever are true and stout — 
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Ye need not send to Liddesdale; 

For when they see the blazing bale, 

Elliots and Armstrongs never fail. — 

Ride, Alton, ride, for death and lifel 35S 

And warn the Warder of the strife. 

Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze. 

Our kin, and clan, and friends, to raise.’ 

XXVIII. 

Fair Margaret, from the turret head. 

Heard, far below, the coursers’ tread, 360 

While loud the harness rung, 

As, to their seats, with clamour dread, 

The ready horsemen sprung: 

And trampling hoofs, and iron coats. 

And leaders’ voices, mingled notes, 365 

And out! and outl 
In hasty route. 

The horsemen gallop’d forth; 

Dispersing to the south to scout. 

And east, and west, and north, 370 

To view their coming enemies. 

And warn their vassals and allies. 

XXIX. 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 

Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand. 

And ruddy blush’d the heaven : 37S 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret high. 

Waved like a blood-flag on the sky. 

All flaring and uneven. 

And soon a score of fires, I ween. 

From height, and hill, and cliff, were seen; 


380 
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Each with warlike tidings fraught; 

Each from each the signal caught; 

Each after each they glanced to sight, 

As stars arise upon the night. 

They glearn’d on many a dusky tarn, 385 

Haunted by the lonely earn; 

On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw. 

From Soltra and Dumpender Law ; 390 

And Lothian heard the Regent’s order. 

That all should bowne them for the Border. 

XXX. 

The livelong night in Branksome rang 
The ceaseless sound of steel; 

The castle-bell, with backward clang, 39S 

Sent forth the larum peal; 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar. 

Where jma.s!!;ir jdnne jand iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower; 400 

Was frequent heard the changing guard. 

And watch-word from the sleepless ward; 

While, wearied by the endless din, 

Blood-hound and ban-dc^ yell’d within. 

XXXI. 

The noble Dame, amid the broil, 403 

Shared the grey Seneschal’s high toil. 

And spoke of danger with a smile; 

Cheer’d the young knights, and council sage 
Held with the chiefs of riper age. 
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No tidings of the foe were brought, 410 

Nor of his numbers knew they aught, 

Nor what in time of truce he sought. 

Some said that there were thousands ten ; 

And others ween’d that it was nought 

But Leven Clans, or Tynedale men, 415 

Who came to gather in black-mail ; 

And Liddesdale with small avail. 

Might drive them lightly back agen. 

So pass’d the anxious night away. 

And welcome was the peep of day. 420 


Ceased the high sound — the listening throng* 
Applaud the Master of the Song; 

And marvel much, in helpless age, 

So hard should be his pilgrim.ige. 

Had he no friend — no daughter dear, 425 

His wandering toil to share and cheer; 

No son to be his father’s stay, 

And guide him on the rugged way? 

‘Ay, once he had — but he was dead I’ 

Upon the harp he stoop’d his head, 430 

And busied himself the strings withal, 

To hide the tear that fain would fall 
In solemn measure, soft and slow, 

Arose a father’s notes of woe. 
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I. 

Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more] 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow’d shore; 
Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 

All, all is peaceful, all is still. 

As if thy waves, since Time was bom, 
Since first they roll’d upon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 
sfastai -js. tbs. 

II. 

Unlike the tide of human time. 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow. 
Retains each grief, retains each crime 
Its earliest course was doom’d to know; 
And, darker as it downward bears, 

Is stain’d with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebb’d with me. 

It still reflects to Memory’s eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 
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Why, when the volleying musket play’d 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid ! — 

Enough — he died the death of fame; 
Enough — he died with conquering Grteme. 

III. 

Now over Border dale and fell. 

Full wide and far was terror spread; 

For pathless marsh, and mountain cell, 
The peasant left his lowly shed. 

,The frighten’d flocks and herds were pent 
Beneath the peel’s rude battlement; 

And maids and matrons dropp’d the tear, 
While ready warriors seized the spear. 
From Branksome’s towers, the watchman’s 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy. 
Which, curling in the rising sun, 

Show’d southern ravage was begun. 

IV. 

Now loud the heedful gate-ward cried — 
‘Prepare ye all for blows and -blood! 
Watt Tinlinn, from the Liddel-side, 

Comes wading through the Hood. 

Full oft the Tynedale snatchers knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock; 
It was but last St Barnabright 
They sieged him a w'hole summer night. 
But fled at morning; well they knew. 

In vain he never twang’d the yew. 
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Right sharp has been the evening shower, 

That drove him from his Liddel tower; 

And, by my faith,’ the gate-ward said, 50 

‘I think ’twill prove a Warden-Raid.’ 

V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Enter’d the echoing barbican. 

He led a small and shaggy nag. 

That through a bog, from hag to hag, 55 

Could bound like any Billhope stag. 

It bore his wife and children twain; 

A half-clothed serf was all their train; 

His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark-brow’d. 

Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 60 

Laugh’d to her friends among the crowd. 

He was of stature passing tall. 

But sparely form’d, and lean withal; 

A batter’d morion on his brow; 

A leather jack, as fence enow, 65 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung; 

A Border axe behind was slung; 

His spear, six Scottish ells in length. 

Seem’d newly dyed with gore; 

His shafts and bow, of wondrous strength, 70 

His hardy partner bore. 

VI. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 
The tidings of the English foe: — 

‘Belted Will Howard is marching here,. 

And hot Lord Caere, with many a spear, 75 

And all the German hackbut-men. 

Who have long lain at Askerten ; 
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They cross’d the Liddel at curfew hour, 

And burn’d my little lonely tower : 

The fiend receive their souls therefor ! 8o 

It had not been burnt this year and more. 

Bam-yard and dwelling, blazing bright, 

Served to guide me on my flight; 

But I was chased the livelong night. 

Black John of Akeshaw, and Fergus Graeme, 8s 
Past upon my traces came, 

Until I turn’d at Priesthaugh Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the bog. 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright — 
had him long at high despite: go 

He drove my cows last Fastern’s night’ 

VIT. 

Now weary scouts from Liddesdale, 

Fast hurrying in, confirm’d the tale; 

As far as they could judge by ken. 

Three hours would bring to Teviot's strand 95 
Three thousand armed Englishmen — 

Meanwhile, full many a warlike band, 

From Teviot, Aill, and Ettrick shade. 

Came in, their Chief’s defence to aid. 

There was saddling and mounting in haste, too 
There was pricking o’er moor and lea; 

He that was last at the trysting-place 
Was but lightly held of his gay ladye. 

VIII. 

From fair St Mary’s silver wave. 

From dreary Gamescleugh’s dusky height, 105 
His ready lances Thirlestane brave 
Array’d beneath a banner bright 
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The tressured fleur-de-luce he claims, 

To wreathe his shield, since Royal James, 
Encamp'd by Fala’s mossy wave. 

The proud distinction grateful gave. 

For faith 'mid feudal jars; 

What time, save Thirlestane alone, 

Of Scotland’s stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars ; 

And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 

Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne; 
Hence his high motto shines reveal’d — 

‘ Ready, aye ready,’ for the field. 

IX. 

An aged Knight, to danger steel’d. 

With many a moss-trooper came on: 

And azure in a golden field, 

The stars and crescent graced his shield, 
Without the bend of Murdieston. 

Wide lay his lands round Oakwood tower. 
And wide round haunted Castle-Ower; 

High over Borthwick’s mountain flood, 

His wood-embosom’d mansion stood; 

In the dark glen, so deep below. 

The herds of plunder’d England low; 

His bold retainers’ daily food, 

And bought with danger, blows, and blood. 
Marauding chief! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight; 

Not even the Flower of Yarrow’s charms. 
In youth, might tame his rage for arms; 
And still, in age, he spurn’d at rest. 

And still his brows the helmet press’d. 
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Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snowj ii)o 

Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father’s band; 

A braver knight than Harden’s lord 
Ne’er belted on a brand. 

X. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwart band, 145 

Came trooping down the Todshawhill; 

By the sword they won their land, 

And by the sword they hold it still, 
ilearken, Ladye, to the tale, 

How thy sires won fair Eskdale. — 150 

Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair, 

The Beattisons were his vassals there. 

The Earl was gentle, and mild of mood, 

The vassals were warlike, and fierce, and rude; 

High of heart, and haughty of word, 155 

Little they reck’d of a tame liege Lord. 

The Earl into fair Eskdale came 
Homage and seignory to claim : 

Of Gilbert the Galliard a heriot he sought, 

S.aying, ‘Give thy best steed, as a vassal ought.’ 160 
— ‘Dear to me is my bonny white steed. 

Oft has he help’d me at pinch of need; 

Lord and Earl though thou be, I trow 
1 can rein Bucksfoot better than thou.’ — . 

Word on word gave fuel to fire, 165 

Till so highly blazed the Beattison’s ire. 

But that the Earl the flight had ta’en. 

The vassals there their lord had slain. 
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Sore he plied both whip and spur, 

As he urged his steed through Eskdale muir; 170 
And it fell down a weary weight, 

Just on the threshold of Branksome gate. 

XI. 

The Earl was a wrathful man to see. 

Full fain avenged would he be. 

In haste to Branksome’s Lord he spoke, 175 

Saying, ‘Take these traitors to thy yoke; 

For a cast of hawks, and a purse of gold. 

All Eskdale I’ll sell thee, to have and hold: 

Beshrew thy heart, of the Beattisons’ clan 

If thou leaves! on Eske a landed man; 180 

But spare Woodkerrick’s lands alone. 

For he lent me his horse to escape upon.’ 

A glad man then was Branksome bold, 

Down he flung him the purse of g'lld; 

To Eskdale soon he spurr’d amain, 185 

And with him five hundred riders has ta’en. 

He left his merrymen in the mist of the hill. 

And bade them hold them close and still; 

And alone he wended to the plain. 

To meet with the Galliard and all his train. 190 
To Gilbert the Galliard thus he said: — 

‘Know thou me for thy liege-lord and head; 

Deal not with me as with Morton tame, 

For Scotts play best at the roughest game. 

Give me in peace my heriot due, 195 

Thy bonny white steed, or thou shalt rue. 

If my horn I three times wind, 

Eskdale shall long have the sound in mind.’ — 
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XII. 

Loudly the Beattison laugh’d in scorn ; 

‘Little care we for thy winded horn. aoo 

Ne’er shall it be the Galliard’s lot, 

To yield his steed to a haughty Scott. 

Wend thou to Branksome back on foot. 

With rusty spur and miry boot.’ — 

He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse, 205 

That the dun deer started at fair Craikcross; 

He blew again so loud and clear, 

Through the grey mountain-mist there did lances appear ; 
Arid the third blast rang with such a din, 

That the echoes answer’d from Pentoun-linn, aio 

And all his riders came lightly in. 

Then had you seen a gallant shock, 

When saddles were emptied, and lances broke 1 
For each scornful word the Galliard had said, 

A Beattison on the held was laid. 215 

His own good sword the chieftain drew. 

And he bore the Galliard through and through; 

Where the Beattisons’ blood mix’d with the rill. 

The Galliard’s Haugh men call it still. 

The Scotts have scatter’d the Beattison clan, 220 

In Eskdale they left but one landed man. 

The valley of Eske, from the mouth to the source. 
Was lost and won for that bonny white horse. 


XIII. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Hcadshaw came, 

And warriors more than I may name; 225 
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From Yarrow-cleugh to Hindhaugh-swair, 

From Woodhouslie to CHester-glen, 

'froop’d man and horse, and bow and spear; 

Their gathering word was Bellenden. 

And better hearts o’er Border sod 230 

To siege or rescue never rode. 

The Ladye mark’d the aids come in, 

And high her heart of pride arose : 

She bade her youthful son attend, 

That he might know his father’s friend, 235 

And learn to face his foes. 

‘The boy is ripe to look on war; 

I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff, 

And his true arrow struck afar 
The raven’s nest upon the cliff ; 240 

The red cross, on a southern breast. 

Is broader than the raven’s nest: 

Thou, Whitslade, shalt teach him his weapon to wield. 
And o'er him hold his father’s sliicld.’ 

XIV. 

Well may you think, the wily page 245 

Cared not to face the Ladye s.ige. 

He counterfeited childish fear. 

And shriek’d, and shed full many a tear. 

And moan’d and plain’d in manner wild. 

The attendants to the Ladye told, 250 

Some fairy, sure, had changed the child, 

That wont to be so free and bold. 

Then wrathful was the noble dame ; 

She blush’d blood-red for very shame : — 

‘ Hence ! ere the clan his faintness view ; 255 

Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch ! — 
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Watt Tinliiin, thou shall be his guide 
To Rangleburn’s lonely side. — 

Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, 

That coward should e’er be son of mine ! ’ — 260 

XV. 

A heavy task. Watt Tinlinn had. 

To guide the counterfeited lad. 

Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omen’d elfish freight, 

He bolted, sprung, and rear’d amain, 265 

Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein, 
jlt cost Watt Tinlinn mickle toil 
To drive him but a Scottish mile j 
But as a shallow brook they cross’d. 

The elf, amid the running stream, 270 

His figure chang’d, like form in dre'am. 

And fled, and shouted, ‘Lost! lostl lost I' 

Full fa.st the urchin ran and laugh’d. 

But faster still a cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn’s yew, 275 

And pierced his shoulder through and throu^ 
Although the imp might not be slain. 

And though the wound soon heal’d again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yell’d for pain; 

And Watt of Tinlinn, much aghast, 280 

Rode back to Branksome fiery fast 

XVI. 

Soon on the hill’s steep verge be stood. 

That looks o’er Branksome’s towers and wood; 

And martial murmurs, from below, - 

Proclaim’d the approaching southern foe. 285 


F. 
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Through the dark wood, in mingled tone, 

Were Border pipes and bugles blown; 

The coursers’ neighing he could ken, 

A measured tread of marching men; 

While broke at times the solemn hum, ago 

The Almayn’s sullen kettle-drum; 

And banners tall, of crimson sheen. 

Above the copse appear; 

And, glistening through the hawthorns green. 

Shine helm, and shield, and spear. 295 

XVII. 

Light forayers, first, to view the ground, 

Spurr’d their fleet coursers loosely round; 

Behind, in close array, and fast. 

The Kendal archers, all in green. 

Obedient to the bugle blast, 300 

Advancing from the wood were seen. 

To back and guard the archer band. 

Lord Dacre’s bill-men were at hand : 

A hardy race, on Irthing bred. 

With kirtles white, and crosses red, 305 

Array’d beneath the banner tall. 

That stream’d o’er Acre’s conquer’d wall; 

And minstrels, as they march’d in order. 

Play’d, ‘Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the Border.’ 

XVIIL 

Behind the English bill and bow, 310 

The mercenaries, firm and slow, 

Moved on to fight, in dark array, 

By Conrad led of Wolfenstein, 

Who brought the band from distant Rhine, 

And sold their blood for foreign pay. 315 
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The camp their home, their law the sword, 

They knew no country, own’d no lord: 

They were not arm’d like England’s sons, 

But bore the levin-darting guns; 

Buff coats, all frounced and ’broider’d o’er, 320 

And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore; 

Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade; 

All, as they march’d, in rugged tongue, 

Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung. 325 

XIX. 

Blit louder still the clamour grew. 

And louder still the minstrels blew. 

When, from beneath the greenwood tree, 

Rode forth Lord Howard’s chivalry; 

His men-at-arms, with glaive and spear, 330 

Brought up the battle’s glittering rear. 

There many a youthful knight, full keen 
To gain his spurs, in arms was seen; 

With favour in his crest, or glove. 

Memorial of his ladye-love. 335 

So rode they forth in fair array, 

Till full their lengthen’d lines display; 

Then call’d a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, ‘ St George, for merry England I ’ 

XX. 

Now every English eye, intent 340 

On Branksome’s armed towers was bent; 

So near they were, that they might know 
The straining harsh of each cross-bow; 
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On battlement and bartizan 
Gleam’d axe, and spear, and partisan; 

Falcon and culver, on each tower. 

Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower; 
And flashing armour frequent broke 
From eddying whirls of sable smoke. 

Where upon tower and turret-head. 

The seething pitch and molten lead 
Reek’d, like a witch’s caldron red. 

While yet they gaze, the bridges fall. 

The wicket opes, and from the wall 
Rides forth the hoary Seneschal. 

XXI. 

Armed he rode, all save the head. 

His white beard o’er his breast-plate spread; 
Unbroke by age, erect his seat. 

He rul’d his eager courser’s gait; 

Forced him, with chasten’d fire, to prance. 
And, high curvetting, slow advance: 

In sign of truce, his better hwd 
Display’d a peeled willow wand; 

His squire, attending in the rear, 

Bore high a gauntlet on a spear. 

When they espied him riding out. 

Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 
Sped to the front of their array. 

To hear what this old knight should say. 

XXII. 

‘Ye English warden lords, of you 
Demands the Ladye of Bucclcuch, 
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Why, ’gainst the truce of Border tide, 

In hostile guise ye dare to ride. 

With Kendal bow, and Gilsland brand. 
And all yon mercenary band. 

Upon the bounds of fair Scotland? 

My Lady reads you swith return; 

And, if but one poor straw you burn. 

Or do our towers so much molest 
As scare one swallow from her nest, 

St Mary ! but we’ll light a brand 
Shall warm your hearths in Cumberland’ 


XXIIL 

A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord. 

But calmer Howard took the word: 
‘May’t please thy Dame, Sir Seneschal, 
To seek the castle’s outward wall. 

Our pursuivant-at-arms shall show 
Both why we came, and when we go.’ 
The message sped, the noble Dame 
To the wall’s outward circle came; 

Each chief around lean’d on his spear, 
To see the pursuivant appear. 

All in Lord Howard’s livery dress’d. 
The lion argent deck’d his breast; 

He led a boy of blooming hue — 

O sight to meet a mother’s viewl 
It was the heir of great Buccleuch. 
Obeisance meet the herald made. 

And thus his master’s will he said^ 
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XXIV. 

‘ It irks, high Dame, my noble Lords, 
’Gainst ladye fair to draw their swords; 
But yet they may not tamely see. 

All through the Western Wardenry, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride. 

And burn and spoil the Border-side; 

And ill beseems your rank and birth 
To make your towers a flemens-firth. 

We claim from thee William of Deloraine, 
That he may suffer march-treason pain. 

It was but last St Cuthbert’s even 
He prick’d to Stapleton on Leven, 

Harried the lands of Richard Musgrave, 
And slew his brother by dint of glaive. 
Then, since a lone and widow’d Dame 
These restless riders may not tame. 

Either receive within thy towers 
Two hundred of my master’s powers. 

Or straight they sound their warrison. 

And storm and spoil thy garrison: 

And this fair boy, to London led. 

Shall good King Edward’s page be bred.’ 

XXV. 

He ceased — and loud the boy did cry. 
And stretch’d his little arms on high; 
Implored for aid each well-known face. 
And strove to seek the Dame’s embrace. 
A moment changed that Ladye’s cheer. 
Gush’d to her eye the unbidden tear; 
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She gazed upon the leaders round, 

And dark and sad each warrior frown’d; 

Then, deep within her sobbing breast 430 

She lock’d the struggling sigh to rest; 

Unalter’d and collected stood. 

And thus replied, in dauntless mood 

XXVI. 

‘ Say to your Lords of high emprize. 

Who war on women and on boys, 435 

That either William of Deloraine 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain. 

Or else he will the combat take 
’Gainst Musgrave, for his honour’s sake. 

No knight in Cumberland so good, 440 

But William may count with him kin and blood. 
Knighthood he took of Douglas’ sword. 

When English blood swell’d Ancram’s ford; 

And, but Lord Dacre's steed was wight. 

And bare him ably in the flight, 445 

Himself had seen him dubb’d a knight 
For the young heir of Branksome’s line, 

God be his aid, and God be mine; 

Through me no friend shall meet his doom; 

Here, while I live, no foe finds room. 450 

Then, if thy Lords their purpose urge. 

Take our defiance loud and high; 

Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge. 

Our moat, the grave where they shall lie.’ 

XXVII. 

Proud she look’d round, applause to claim — 455 

Then lighten’d Thirlestane’s eye of flame; 
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His bugle Wat of Harden blew; 

Fensils and pennons wide were flung, 

To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

‘St Mary for the young Buccleuchl’ 460’ 

The English war-cry answer’d wide. 

And forward bent each southern spear; 

Each Kendal archer made a stride. 

And drew the bowstring to his ear; 

Each minstrel’s war-note loud was blown; — 465 

But, ere a gray-goose shaft had flown, 

A horseman gallop’d from the rear. 


XXVIII. 

‘Ah I noble Lords!’ he breathless said, 

‘What treason has your march betray’d? 

What make you here, from aid so far, 470 

Before you walls, around you war? 

Your foemen triumph in the thought, 

That in the toils the lion’s caught. 

Already on dark Ruberslaw 

The Douglas holds his weapon-schaw ; 475 

The lances, waving in his train. 

Clothe the dun heath like autumn grain; 

And on the Liddel’s northern strand. 

To bar retreat to Cumberland, 

Lord Maxwell ranks his merry men good, 4S0 

Beneath the eagle and the rood; 

And Jedwood, Eske, and Teviotdale, 

Have to proud Angus come; 

And all the Merse and Lauderdale 

Have risen with haughty Home. 485 
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An exile from Northumberland, 

In Liddesdale I’ve wander’d long; 

But still my heart was with merry England, 

And cannot brook my country’s wrong; 

And hard I’ve spurr’d all night, to show 490 

The mustering of coming foe.’ 

XXIX. 

‘And let them come!’ fierce Dacre cried, 

‘ For soon yon crest, my father’s pride. 

That swept the shores of Judah’s sea. 

And waved in gales of Galilee, 495 

From Branksome’s highest towers display’d, 

Shall mock the rescue’s lingering aid ! — • 

Level each harquebuss on row; 

Draw, merry archers, draw the bow; 

Up, bill-men, to the walls, and cry, 500 

Dacre for England, win or die 1 ’ — 

XXX. 

‘Yet hear,’ quoth Howard, ‘calmly hear, 

Nor deem my words the words of fear : 

For who, in field or foray slack. 

Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back? 505 

But thus to risk our Border flower 
In strife against a kingdom’s power. 

Ten thousand Scots ’gainst thousands three, 

Certes, were desperate policy. 

Nay, take the terms the Ladye made, 510 

Ere conscious of the advancing aid: 

Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine 
In single fight; and, if he gain. 
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He gains for us ; but if he ’s cross’d, 

’Tis but a single warrior lost: 

The rest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame.’ 

XXXI. 

Ill could the haughty Dacre brook 
His brother Warden’s sage rebuke; 

And yet his forward step he staid. 

And slow and sullenly obeyed. 

But ne’er again the Border side 
Did these two lords in friendship ride; 
And this slight discontent, men say. 

Cost blood upon another day. 

XXXII. 

The pursuivant-at-arms again 
Before the castle took his stand; 

His trumpet call’d, with parleying strain. 
The leaders of the Scottish band; 

And he defied, in Musgrave's right. 

Stout Deloraine to single fight; 

A gauntlet at their feet he laid. 

And thus the terms of fight he said: — 

‘ If in the lists good Musgrave’s sword 
Vanquish the Knight of Deloraine, 

Your youthful chieftain, Branksome’s Lord, 
Shall hostage for his clan remain: 

If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 

The boy his liberty shall have. 

Howe’er it falls, the English band, 
Unharming Scots, by Scots unharm’d. 

In peaceful march, like men unarm’d, 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberland.’ 
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XXXIII. 

Unconscious of the near relief, 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief, S4S 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsay’d; 

For though their hearts were brave and true, 

From Jedwood’s recent sack they knew, 

How tardy was the Regent's aid: 

And you may guess the noble Dame 550 

Durst not the secret prescience own. 

Sprung from the art she might not name. 

By which the coming help was known. 

Closed was the compact, and agreed 
That lists should be enclosed with speed, SSS 

Beneath the castle, on a lawn: 

They fix’d the morrow for the strife, 

On foot, with Scottish axe and knife. 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn; 

When Deloraine, from sickness freed, Sfc 

Or else a champion in bis stead. 

Should for himself and chieftain stand. 

Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 

XXXIV. 

m 

I know right well, that, in their lay. 

Full many minstrels sing and say, 565 

Such combat should be made on horse. 

On foaming steed, in full careei, 

With brand to aid, when as the spear 
Should shiver in the course : 

But he, the jovial Harper, taught 570 

Me, yet a youth, how it was fought. 
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In guise which now I say; 

He knew each ordinance and clause 
Of Black Lord Archibald’s battle-laws, 

In the old Douglas’ day. 

He brook’d not, he, that scofBng tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong, 

Or call his song untrue: 

For this, when they the goblet plied, 

And such rude taunt had chafed his pride. 
The Bard of Reull he slew. 

On Teviot’s side, in fight they stood, 

And tuneful hands were stain’d with blood; 
Where still the thorn’s white branches wave,® 
Memorial o’er his rival’s grave. 

XXXV. 

Why should I tell the rigid doom, 

That dragg’d my master to his tomb; 

How Ousenam’s maidens tore their hair. 
Wept till their eyes were dead and dim, 

And wrung their hands for love of him, 

Who died at Jedwood Air? 

He died ! — his scholars, one by one. 

To the cold silent grave are gone; 

And I, alas 1 survive alone. 

To muse o’er rivalries of yore. 

And grieve that I shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before; 

For, with my minstrel brethren fled. 

My jealousy of song is dead. 
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He paused ; the listening dames again 6co 

Applaud the hoary Minstrel’s strain. 

With many a word of kindly cheer, — 

In pity half, and half sincere, — 

Marvell’d the Duchess how so well 

His legendary song could tell — 605 

Of ancient deeds, so long forgot; 

Of feuds, whose memory was not; 

Of forests, now laid waste and bare; 

Of towers, which harbour now the hare; 

Of manners, long since changed and gone; 610 
Of chiefs, who under their grey stone 
So, long had slept, that iickle Fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name. 

And twined round some new minion’s head 
The fading wreath for which they bled; 615 

In sooth, ’twas strange, this old man’s verse 
Could call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled^ well pleased; for ne’er 
Was flattery lost on poet’s ear: 

A simple race! they waste their toil iaa 

For the vain tribute of a smile; 

E’en when in age their flame expires, 

Her dulcet breath can fan its fires: 

Their drooping fancy wakes at praise. 

And strives to trim the short-lived blaze. 62j 

Smiled, then, well-pleased, the Aged Man, 

And thus his tale continued ran. 
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Call it not vain: — they do not eir, 

Who say, that when the Poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies; 

Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone. 

For the departed Bard make moan; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 
Aad fiT dospsr gnyars, Kp^'; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

IL 

Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn 
But that the stream, the wood, the gale. 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long. 

Lived in the poet’s faithful song. 

And, with the poet’s parting breath. 

Whose memory feels a second death. 
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The Maid’s pale shade, who wails her lot, 

That love, true love, should be forgot. 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier: 

The phantom Knight, his glory fled, sS 

Mourns o’er the field he heap’d with dead; 

Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 

And shrieks along the battle-plain : 

The chief, whose antique crownlet long 

Still sparkled in the feudal song, 30 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne, 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own, 

Hjs ashes undistinguished lie. 

His place, his power, his memory die; 

His groans the lonely caverns fill, 35 

His tears of rage impel the rill: 

All mourn the Minstrel’s harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 


IIL 

Scarcely the hot assault \vas staid, 

The terms of truce were scarcely made, 40 

When they could spy, from Branksome’s towers, 

The advancing march of martial powers. 

Thick clouds of dust afar appear’d, 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 

Bright spears above the columns dun 45 

Glanced momentary to the sun; 

And feudal banners fair display’d 

The bands that moved to Branksome’s aid. 
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IV. 

Vails not to tell each hardy clan, 

From the fair Middle Marches came; 

The Bloody Heart blazed in the van, 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded namel 
Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn. 

Where the Seven Spears of Wedderburne 
Their men in battle-order set; 55 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest. 

That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagenet. 

Nor list 1 say what hundreds more, 

From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 6o 

And Tweed’s fair borders, to the war. 

Beneath the crest of Old Dunbar, 

And Hepburn’s mingled banners come, 

Down the steep mountain glittering far. 

And shouting still, ‘ A Home 1 a Home I ’ 65 


V. 

Now squire and knight, from Branksome sent, 

On many a courteous message went; 

To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid; 

And told them, — how a truce was made, 70 

And how a day of fight was ta’en 
Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine; 

And how the Ladye pray’d them dear, 

That all would stay the fight to see, 

And deign, in love and courtesy, 75 

To taste of Branksome cheer. 
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Nor, while they bade to feast each Scot, 

Were England’s noble Lords forgot. 

Himself, the hoary Seneschal 

Rode forth, in seemly terms to call So 

Those gallant foes to Branksome Hall. 

Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubb’d, more bold in fight; 

Nor, when from war and armour free, 

More famed for stately courtesy: 85 

But angry Dacre rather chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 


VL 

Now, noble Dame, perchance you ask, 

How these two hostile armies met? 

Deeming it were no easy task 90 

To keep the truce which here was set; 

VAieie martiai spirits, ai\ on lire. 

Breathed only blood and mortal ire. — 

By mutual inroads, mutual blows. 

By habit, and by nation, foes, 95 

They met on Teviot’s strand; 

They met and sate them mingled down, 

Without a threat, without a frown, 

As brothers meet in foreign land : 

The hands, the spear that lately grasp’d, 100 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp’d. 

Were interchanged in greeting dear; 

Visors were raised, and faces shown. 

And many a friend, to fiiend made known, 

Partook of social cheer. 105 


F. 
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Some drove the jolly bowl about; 

With dice and draughts some chased the day 
And some, with many a merry shout; 

In riot, revelry, and rout. 

Pursued the foot-ball play. 

VII. 

Yet, be it known, had bugles blown. 

Or sign of war been seen. 

Those bands, so fair together ranged. 

Those hands, so frankly interchanged. 

Had dyed with gore the green; 

The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wide, 

And in the groan of death; 

And whingers, now in friendship bare, 

The social meal to part and share. 

Had found a bloody sheath. 

'■Y-wkiA. Yrcscfe wni wai&en t'nrangft 

Was not infrequent, nor held strange. 

In the old Border-day: 

But yet on Branksome's towers and town. 

In peaceful merriment, sunk down 
The sun’s declining ray. 

VIII. 

The blithsome signs of wassel gay 
Decay’d not with the dying day; 

Soon through the latticed windows tall 
Of lofty Branksome’s lordly hall. 

Divided square by shafts of stone. 

Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone; 
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Nor less the gilded rafters rang 
With merry harp and beakers’ clang; 135 

And frequent, on the darkening plain, 

Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 

As bands, their stragglers to regain. 

Give the shrill watchword of their clan; 

And revellers, o’er their bowls, proclaim 140 

Douglas’ or Dacre’s conquering name. 

IX. 

Less frequent heard, and fainter still. 

At length the various clamoilrs died : 

And you might hear, from Branksome hill, 

No sound but Teviot’s rushing tide; 145 

Save when the changing sentinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell; 

And save where, through the dark profound. 

The clanging axe and hammer’s sound 

Rung from the nether lawn; 150 

For many a busy hand toil’d there. 

Strong pales to shape, and beams to square, 

The lists’ dread barriers to prepare 
Against the morrow’s dawn. 

X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 155 

Despite the Dame’s reproving eye; 

Nor mark’d she, as she left her seat. 

Full many a stifled sigh; 

For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviot’s love, 160 

And many a bold ally. — 
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With throbbing head and anxious heart, 

All in her lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep she lay; 

By times, from silken couch she rose; 165 

While yet the banner’d hosts repose, 

She view’d the dawning day: 

Of all the hundreds sunk to rest. 

First woke the loveliest and the best. 


XL 

She gazed upon the inner court, 170 

Which in the tower’s tall shadow lay; 

Where coursers’ clang, and stamp, and snort. 

Had rung the livelong yesterday; 

Now still as death; till stalking slow, — 

The jingling spurs announced his tread, — 175 

A stately warrior pass’d below; 

But when he raised his plumed head— 

Blessed Mary 1 can it be ? — 

Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers. 

He walks through Branksome’s hostile towers, 180 
With fearless step and free. 

She dared not sign, she dared not speak — 

Oh ! if one page’s slumbers break. 

His blood the price must pay I 
Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 185 

Not Margaret’s yet more precious tears. 

Shall buy his life a day. 

XIL 

Yet was his hazard small; for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 
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Of that sly urchin page; igo 

This to his lord he did impart, 

And made him seem, by glamour art, 

A knight from Hermitage. 

Unchallenged thus the warder’s post. 

The court, unchallenged, thus he cross’d, 195 

For all the vassalage : 

But 01 what magic’s quaint disguise 
Could blind fair Margaret’s azure eyes I 
She started from her seat; 

While with surprise and fear she strove, 200 

And both could scarcely master love — 

^Lord Henry’s at her feet. 


XIII. 

Oft have I mused, what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 

To bring this meeting round; 105 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight. 

And by a vile malignant sprite 
In such no joy is found; 

And oft I’ve deem’d, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wrought 210 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame; 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant Knight, 

And to the gentle ladye bright. 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 

But earthly spirit could not tell aij 

The heart of them that loved so well 
True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven: 
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It is not fantasy’s hot hre, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly; 220 

It liveth not in fierce desire. 

With dead desire it doth not die; 

It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 225 

In body and in soul can bind. — 

Now leave we Margaret and her Knight, 

To tell you of the approaching fight. 

XIV. 

Their warning blasts the bugles blew. 

The pipe’s shrill port aroused each clan: 230 

In haste, the deadly strife to view. 

The trooping warriors eager ran: 

Thick round the lists their lances stood. 

Like blasted pines in Ettrick wood; 

To Branksome many a look they threw, 235 

ITfie combatants’ approach to view, 

And bandied many a word of boast, 

About the knight each favour’d most. 

XV, 

Meantime full anxious was the Dame; 

For now arose disputed claim, 240 

Of who should fight for Deloraine, 

•Twixt Harden and ’twixt Thirlestaine : 

They 'gan to reckon kin and rent. 

And frowning brow on brow was bent; 

■ But yet not long the strife — for, lot 245 

Himself, the knight of Deloraine, 

Strong, as it seem’d, and free from pain. 
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In armour sheath’d from top to toe. 

Appear’d, •and craved the combat due. 

The Dame her charm successful knew, 250 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew. 

XVL 

When for the lists they sought the plain, 

The stately Ladye’s silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold; 

Unarmed by her side he walk’d, 255 

And much, in courteous phrase, they talk’d 
Of feats of arms of old. 

Cbstly his garb — his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buff. 

With satin slash’d and lined; 260 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 

His cloak was all of Poland fur, 

•His hose with silver twined; 

Flis Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 

Hung m a broad and studded belt; 265 

Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Call’d noble Howard, Belted WiU. 

XVII. 

Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 

Fair Margaret on her palfrey came. 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground: 270 

White was her wimple, and her veil. 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound; 

The lordly . Angus, by her side. 

In courtesy to cheer her tried; 275 
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Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broider’d rein. 

He deem’d, she shudder’d at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal fight; 

But cause of terror, all unguess’d, 280 

Was fluttering in her gentle breast. 

When, in their chairs of crimson placed. 

The Dame and she the barriers graced. 


XVIII. 

Prize of the field, the young Buccleuch, 

An English knight led forth to view; 285 

Scarce rued the boy his present plight, 

So much he long’d to see the fight. 

Within the lists, in knightly pride. 

High Home and haughty Dacre ride; 

Tneir heading ^His ol shedi 'iasy width, 290 

As marshals of the mortal field; 

While to each knight their care assign’d 
Like vantage of the sun and wind. 

Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim. 

In King and Queen, and Warden’s name, 295 

That none, while lasts the strife, 

Should dare, by look, or sign, or word, 

Aid to a champion to afford. 

On peril of his life ; 

And not a breath the silence broke; 300 

Till thus the alternate Heralds spoke:— 
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XIX. 

ENGLISH HERALD. 

‘Here standeth Richard of Musgrave, 

Good knight and true, and freely born, 

Amends from Deloraine to crave. 

For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 305 

He sayeth, that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws; 

This with his sword he will maintain, 

So help him God, and his good cause 1 * 

XX. 

SCOTTISH HERALD. 

‘ Here standeth William of Deloraine, 310 

Good knight and true, of noble strain, 

Who sayeth, that foul treason’s stain. 

Since he bore arras, ne’er soil’d his coat; 

And that, so help him God above I 

He lies most foully in his throat.’ 

LORD DACRE. 

‘Forward, brave champions, to the fight! 

Sound trumpets I ’ 

LORD HOME. 

‘God defend the right!’— 

Then Teviot! how thine echoes rang. 

When bugle-sound and trumpet-clang 320 

Let loose the martial foes. 

And in mid list, with shield poised high, 

And measured step and wary eye, 

The combatants did closa 
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XXI. 

Ill would it suit your gentle ear, 325 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound, 

And blood pour’d down from many a wound; 

For desperate was the strife and long, 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 330 

Bi;t, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors fight! 

For I have seen war’s lightning flashing. 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing, 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashingj^ 335 
And scorn’d, amid the reeling strife. 

To yield a step for death or life. — 

XXII, 

Tis done, ’tis done! that fatal blow 
Has stretch’d him on the bloody plain ; 

He strives to rise — Brave Musgrave, nol 340 

Thence never shalt thou rise again ! 

He chokes in blood — some friendly hand 
Undo the visor’s barred band, 

Unfix the gorget’s iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp I 345 

0 , bootless aid! — ^haste, holy Friar, 

Haste, ere the sinner shall expire! 

Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 

And smooth his path from earth to heaven 1 

XXIII, 

In haste the holy Friar sped; — 

His naked foot was dyed with red. 


3SO 
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As through the lists he ran; 

Unmindful of the shouts on high, 

That hail’d the conqueror’s victory, 

He raised the dying man; 355 

Loose waved his silver beard and hair. 

As o’er him he kneel’d down in prayer; 

And still the crucifix on high 
He holds before his darkening eye; 

And still he bends an anxious ear, 360 

His faltering penitence to hear; 

Still props him from the bloody sod. 

Still, even when soul and body part. 

Pours ghostly comfort on his* heart, 

And bids him trust in Godl 365 

Unheard he prays; — the death-pang’s o’er! 

Richard of Musgrave breathes no more. 


XXIV. 

As if exhausted in the fight, 

Or musing o’er the piteous sight, 

The silent victor stands; 370 

His beaver did he not unclasp. 

Mark’d not the shouts, felt not the grasp 
Of gratulating hands. 

When lo! strange cries of wild surprise. 

Mingled with seeming terror, rise 375 

Among the Scottish bands; 

And all, amid the throng’d array, 

In panic Iwste gave open way 
To a half-naked ghastly man. 

Who downward from the castle ran: 


380 
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He cross’d the barriers at a bound, 

And wild and haggard look’d around, 

As dizzy, and in pain; 

And all, upon the armed ground. 

Knew William of Deloraine! 385 

Each ladye sprung from seat with speed; 

Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

‘And who art thou,’ they cried, 

‘Who hast this battle fought and won?’ — 

His plumed helm was soon undone — 390 

‘ Cranstoun of Teviot-side ! 

For this fair prize I’ve fought and won,’ — 

And to the Ladye* led her son. 

XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kiss’d. 

And often press’d him to her breast; jijS 

For, under all her dauntless show. 

Her heart had throbb’d at every blow; 

Yet not Lord Cranstoun deign’d she greet. 

Though low he kneeled at her feet. 

Me lists not tell what words were made, 400 

What Douglas, Home, and Howard, said — 

— For Howard was a generous foe — 

And how the clan umted pray’d 
The Ladye would the feud forego. 

And deign to bless the nuptial hour 405 

Of Cranstoun’s Lord and Teviot’s Flower. 

XXVI. 

She look’d to river, look’d to hill. 

Thought on the Spirit’s prophecy, . 

Then broke her silence stem and still,— 

‘Not you, but Fate, has vanquish’d me; 4to 
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Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower, 

For pride is quell’d, and love is free.’ — 

She took fair Margaret by the hand. 

Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand j 415 
That hand to Cranstoun’s lord gave she: — 

‘As I am true to thee and thine. 

Do thou be true to me and minel 
This clasp of love our bond shall be; 

For this is your betrothing day, 420 

And all these noble lords shall stay. 

To grace it with their company.’ — 

XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain. 

Much of the story she did gain; 

How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 425 

And of his page, and of the Book 
JKbtib if’saw Ah? ww\i\m1£(s' *h? Asuat/ 

And how he sought her castle high, 

That mom, by help of gramarye; 

How, in Sir William’s armour dight, 430 

Stolen by his page, while slept the knight, 

He took on him the single light 
But half his tale he left unsaid. 

And linger’d till he join’d the maid. — 

Cared not the Ladye to betray 435 

Her mystic arts in view of day; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came, 

Of that strange page the pride to tame, 

From his foul hands the Book to save. 

And send it back to Michael’s grave. — 


440 
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Needs not to tell each tender word 
Twixt Margaret and ’twixt Cranstoun’s lordj 
Nor how she told the former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose, 

While he and Musgrave bandied blows. — 445 

Needs not these lovers’ joys to tell: 

One day, fair maids, you’ll know them well. 

XXVIII. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had waken’d from his deathlike trance; 

And taught that, in the listed plain, 450 

Another, in his arms and shield. 

Against fierce Musgrave axe did wield, 

Under the name of Deloraine. 

Hence, to the field, unarm’d, he ran. 

And hence his presence scared the clan, 455 

Who held him for some fleeting wraith, 

And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he loved. 

Yet, when he saw what hap had proved. 

He greeted him right heartilie: 460 

He would not waken old debate. 

For he was void of rancorous hate, 

Though rude, and scant of courtesy; 

In raids he spilt but seldom blood 

Unless when men-at-arms withstood, 465 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne’er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 

Ta’en in fair fight from gallant foe : 

And so.’twas seen of him, e’en now 
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When on dead Musgrave he look'd down; 470 
Grief darkened on his rugged brow, 

Though half disguised with a frown; 

And thus, while sorrow bent his 'head, 

His foeman’s epitaph he made: — 


XXIX. 

‘Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here I 47S 
I ween, my deadly enemy; 

For, if I slew thy brother dear, 

“Thou slew’st a sister’s son to me; 

And when I lay in dungeon dark 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three, 480 

Till ransom’d for a thousand mark. 

Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 

And, Musgrave, could our fight be tried. 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 

No mortal man should us divide, 485 

Till one, or both of us, did die: 

Yet rest thee Godl for well I know 
I ne’er shall find a nobler foe. 

In all the northern counties here, 

Whose word is Snaflle, spur, and spear, 490 

Thou wert the best to follow gear ! 

’Twas pleasure, as we look’d behind, 

To see how thou the chase could’st wind. 

Cheer the dark blood-hound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the frayl 495 

I’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again.’— 
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XXX. 

So mourn’d he, till Lord Dacre’s band 
Were bowning back to Cumberland. 

They raised brave Musgrave from the field. 
And laid him on his bloody shield; 

On levell’d lances, four and four. 

By turns, the noble burden bore. 

Before, at times, upon the gale. 

Was heard the Minstrel’s plaintive wail; 
Behind, four priests, in sable stole. 

Sung requiem for the warrior’s soul; 
Around, the horsemen slowly rode; 

With trailing pikes the spearmen trode; 
And thus the gallant knight they bore. 
Through Liddesdale to Leven’s shore; 
Thence to Holme Coltrame’s lofty nave. 
And laid him in his father’s grave. 


The harp’s wild notes, though hush’d the song. 
The mimic march of death prolong; 

Now seems it far, and now a-near. 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear; 

Now seems some mountain side to sweep. 

Now faintly dies in valley deep; 

Seems now as if the Minstrel’s wail. 

Now the sad requiem, loads the gale; 

Last, o’er the warrior’s closing grave, 

Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell. 

Why he, who touch’d the harp so well. 
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Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil, 
Wander a poor and thankless soil. 

When the more generous Southern Land 
Would well requite his skilful hand 

The Aged Harper, howsoe’er 
His only friend, his harp, was dear. 
Liked not to hear it rank’d so high 
Above his flowing poesy: 

Less liked he still, that scornful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear; 
High was the sound, as thus again 

The Bard resumed his minstrel straia 

$ 
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Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d. 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 

II. 

O Caledonia] stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child I 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 
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Land of my sires I what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand 1 
Still, as I view each well-known scene. 

Think what is now, and what hath been. 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left; 
And thus I love them better still. 

Even in extremity of ilL 
By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble way; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break. 
Although it chill my wither’d cheek; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The Baid may draw his parting groan. 


III. 

Not scorn’d like me ! to Branksome Hall 
The Minstrels came, at festive call; 
Trooping they came, from near and far. 

The jovial priests of mirth and war ; 

Alike for feast and fight prepared. 

Battle and banquet both they shared. 

Of late, before each martial clan. 

They blew their death-note in the van. 

But now, for every merry mate. 

Rose the portcullis’ iron grate; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string. 
They dance, they revel, and they sing. 

Till the rude turrets shake and ring. 


7 - 
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IV. 

Me lists not at this tide declare y- 

The splendour of the spousal rite 
How muster’d in the chapel fair 

Both maid and matron, squire and knight; 

Me lists not tell of owches rare, 

Of mantles green, and braided hair, 55 

And kirtles furr’d with miniver; 

What plumage waved the altar round. 

How spurs and ringing chainlets sound; 

And hard it were for bard to speak 
The changeful hue of Margaret’s cheek; 60 

That lovely hue which comes and flies. 

As awe and shame alternate rise I 

V. 

Some bards have sung, the I^ye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh; 

Nor durst the rites of spousal grace. 

So much she fear’d each holy place. 

False slanders these; — I trust right well 
She wrought not by forbidden spell; 

For mighty words and signs have power 
O’er sprites in planetary hour : 

Yet scarce I praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art 
But this for faithful truth I say, 

The Ladye by the altar stood. 

Of sable velvet her array. 

And on her head a crimson hood, 
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With pearls embroider’d and entwined, 

Guarded with gold, with ermine lined; 

A merlin sat upon her wrist, 

Held by a leash of silken twist So 

VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon: 

’Twas now the merry hour of noon, 

And in the lofty arched hall 
Was spread the gorgeous festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 85 

Marshall’d the rank of every guest; 

Pages, with ready blade, were there. 

The mighty meal to carve and share; 

O’er capon, heron-shew, and crane. 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, go 

And o’er the boar-head, garnish’d brave, 

And cygnet from St Mary’s wave; 

O’er ptarmigan and venison. 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rose the riot and the din, 95 

Above, beneath, without, within I 
For, from the lofty balcony. 

Rung trumpet, shalra, and psaltery: 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaff’d. 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laugh’d ; 100 

Whisper’d young knights, in tone more mild. 

To ladies fair, and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high perch’d on beam. 

The clamour join’d with whistling scream. 

And flapp’d their wings, and shook their bells, 105 
In concert with the stag-hounds’ yells. 
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Round go the flasks of ruddy wine, 

From Bourdeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine; 
Their tasks the busy sewers ply. 

And all is mirth and revelry. 

VII. 

The Goblin Page, omitting still 
No opportunity of ill, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high. 
To rouse debate and jealousy; 

Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, 

By nature fierce, and warm with wine. 

And now in humour highly cross’d. 

About some steeds his band had lost. 

High words to words succeeding still. 

Smote, with his gauntlet, stout Hunthill; 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men called Dickon Draw-the-sword. 
He took it on the page’s saye, 

Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose, 
The kindling discord to compose: 

Stern Rutherford right little said. 

But bit his glove, and shook his head. — 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrad, cold, and drench’d in blood, 
His bosom gored with many a wound. 

Was by a woodman’s lyme-dog found; 
Unknown the manner of his death, 

Gone was his brand, both sword and sheath 
But ever from that time, ’twas said. 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 
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The dwarf, who fear’d his master’s eye 
Might his foul treachery espie, 

Now sought the castle buttery, 

Where many a yeoman, bold and free, 
Revell’d as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly selle. 

Watt Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire-the-Braes ; 

And he, as by his breeding bound. 

To Howard’s merry-men sent it round. 

To quit them, on the English side. 

Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 

‘ A deep carouse to yon fair bride 1 ’ — 

At every pledge, from vat and pail, 

Foam’d forth in floods the nut-brown ale; 
While shout the riders every one : 

Such day of mirth ne’er cheer’d their clan, 
Since old Buccleuch the name did gain. 
When m the cleuch the buck was ta'en. 


IX. 

The wily page, with vengeful thought. 
Remember’d him of Tinlinn’s yew. 

And swore, it should be dearly bought 
That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molest. 

With bitter gibe and taunting jest; 

Told, how he fled at Solway strife. 

And how Hob Armstrong cheer’d his wife 
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‘And then he took the cross divine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
And died for her sake in Palestine ; 

So Love was still the lord of all. 

‘Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

Pray for their souls who died for love. 

For Love shall still be lord of alll’ 

XIII. 

As ended Albert’s simple lay. 

Arose a bard of loftier port ; 

For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 

Renown’d in haughty Henry’s court: 

There rung thy harp, unrivall’d long, 

Fitztraver of the silver song! 

The gentle Surrey loved his lyre — 

Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame? 

His was the hero’s soul of fire. 

And his the bard’s immortal name. 

And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 

XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar. 

And oft, within some olive grove. 

When even came with twinkling star. 

They sung of Surrey’s absent love. 

His step the Italian peasant stay'd. 

And deem’d, that spirits from on high, 
Round where some hermit saint was laid. 
Were breathing heavenly melody; 
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So sweet did harp and voice combine, 
To praise the name of Geraldine. 


XV. 

Fitztraverl O what tongue may say 245 

The pangs thy faithful bosom knew, 

When Surrey, of the deathless lay. 

Ungrateful Tudor’s sentence slew? 

Regardless of the tyrant’s frown, 

His harp call’d wrath and vengeance down. 250 
He left, for Naworth’s iron towers, 

Windsor’s green glades, and courtly bowers. 

And, faithful to his patron’s name. 

With Howard still Fitztraver came; 

Lord William’s foremost favourite he, 255 

And chief of all his minstrelsy. 


XVL 

FITZTRAVER. 

"Twas All-Souls’ eve, and Surrey’s heart beat high; 

He heard the midnight bell with anxious start. 
Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh, 

When wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 260 

To show to him the ladye of his heart, 

Albeit betwixt them roar’d the ocean grim; 

Yet so the sage had hight to play Us part. 

That he should see her form in life and limb. 

And mark, if still she loved, and still she thought of 
him. 265 
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XVII. 

‘Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye, 

To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 

Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallow’d taper shed a glimmering light 
On mystic implements of magic might ; 27 ° 

On cross, and character, and talisman, 

And almagest, and altar, nothing bright: 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan. 

As watchlight by the bed of some departing man. 

XVIII. 

o 

‘But soon, within that mirror huge and high, 275 

Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 

And forms upon its breast the Earl ’gan spy. 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream; 

Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 
To form a lordly and a lofty room, 280 

Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam. 

Placed by a couch of Agra’s silken loom, 

And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid in gloom. 

XIX. 

‘Fair all the pageant — but how passing fair 

The slender form, which lay on couch of Ind! 285 
O’er her white bosom stray’d her hazel hair. 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined; 

All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined. 

And, pensive, read from tablet ’ebumine. 

Some strain that seem’d her inmost soul to find:—* 290 
That favour’d strain was Surrey’s raptured line. 

That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine. 
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XX. 

‘Slow roll’d the clouds upon the lovely form, 

• And swept the goodly vision all away — 

So royal envy roll’d the murky storm 29s 

O’er my beloved Master’s glorious day. 

Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant! Heaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children’s latest line, 

The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

The gory bridal bed, the plunder’d shrine, 300 

The murder’d Surrey’s blood, the tears of Geraldine!’ 

XXI. 

• 

Both Scots, and Southern chiefs, prolong 
Applauses of Fitztraver’s song; 

These hated Henry’s name as death. 

And those still held the ancient faith. 305 

Then, from his seat, with lofty air. 

Rose Harold, hard of brave St Clair; 

St Clair, who, leasting high at Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come. 

Harold was born where restless seas 310 

Howl round the storm-swept Orcades; 

Where erst St Clairs held princely sway 
O’er isle and islet, strait and bay; — 

Still nods their palace to its fall. 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall! — 31 S 

Thence oft he mark’d fierce Pentland rave. 

As if grim Odin rode her wave; 

And watch’d, the whilst, with visage pale, 

And throbbing heart, the struggling sail; 

For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child. 


320 
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XXIL 

And much of wild and wonderful 
In these rude isles might fancy cull; 

For thither came, in times afar, 

Stern Lochlin’s sons of roving war, 

The Norsemen, train’d to spoil and blood. 
Skill’d to prepare the raven’s food; 

Kings of the main their leaders brave, 

Their barks the dragons of the wave. 

And there, in many a stormy vale, 

The Scald had told his wondrous tale; 

And many a Runic column high 
Had witness’d grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold, in his youth, 

Learn’d many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth, — 

Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curl’d. 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world; 

Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle’s bloody swell; 

Of chiefs, who, guided through the gloom 
By the pale death-lights of the tomb, 
Ransack’d the graves of warriors old. 

Their falchions wrench’d from corpses’ hold, 
Waked the deaf tomb with war’s alarms. 
And bade the dead arise to arms ! 

With war and wonder all on flame, 

To Roslin’s bowers young Harold came, 
Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 
He learn’d a milder minstrelsy; 

Yet something of the Northern spell 
Mix’d with the softer numbers welL 
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HAROLD. 

‘O listen, listen, ladies gay! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 355 

— “Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crewl 
And, gentle ladye, deign to stay 1 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

“.The blackening wave is edged with white: — 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly; 361 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 

Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

“Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay; 365 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch: 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day?” — 

‘"Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball. 

But that my ladye-mother there 370 

Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

“Tis not because the ring they ride. 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well. 

But that my sire the wine will chide. 

If ’tis not fill’d by Rosabelle.” — 375 

‘O’er Roslin all that dreary night, 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 

Twas broader than the watch-fire’s light, 

And redder than the bright moon-beam. 
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'It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 3S0 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen 

Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 

And seen from cavem’d Hawthornden. 

‘Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud, 

Where Roslin’s chiefs uncofiSn’d lie, 3S5 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud. 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

‘Seem’d all on fire within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 390 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 

‘Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair 395 

‘There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
lie inMied jwJJm-u that jtroud rJtia^^Jle; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle I 

‘And each St Clair was buried there, 400 

With candle, with book, and with knell; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung. 

The dirge of lovely Rosabelle.’ 

XXIV. 

So sweet was Harold’s piteous lay, 

Scarce mark’d the guests the darken’d hall, 405 

Though, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous shade involved them all : 
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It was not eddying mist or fog, 

Drain’d by the sun from fen or bog; 

Of no eclipse had sages told ; 410 

And yet, as it came on apace. 

Each one could scarce his neighbour’s face. 

Could scarce his own stretch’d hand behold. 

A secret horror check’d the feast. 

And chill’d the soul of every guest; 415 

Even the high Dame stood half aghast. 

She knew some evil on the blast; 

The elvish page fell to the ground. 

And, shuddering, mutter’d, ‘ Found ] found 1 found 1 ’ 


XXV. 

Then sudden, thiough the darken’d air ' 430 

A flash of lightning came; 

So broad, so bright, so red the glare. 

The castle seem’d on. flame. 

Glanced every rafter of the hall, 

Glanced every shield upon the wall; 425 

Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone. 

Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 

Full through the guests’ bedazzled band 
Resistless flash’d the levin-brand, 

And fill’d the hall with smouldering smoke, 430 
As on the elvish page it broke. 

It broke, with thunder long and loud. 

Dismay’d the brave, appall’d the proud, — 

From sea to sea the larum rung; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal, 435 

To arms the startled warders sprung. 
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When ended was the dreadful roar, 

The elvish dwarf was seen no morel 


XXVI. 

Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 

Some saw a sight not seen by all ; 44 ° 

That dreadful voice was heard by some, 

Cry, with loud summons, ‘Gylbin, come!’ 

And on the spot where burst the brand. 

Just where the page had flung him down, 

Some saw an arm, and some a hand, » 44 S 

And some the waving of a gown. 

The guests in silence prayed and shook. 

And terror dimm’d each lofty look. 

But none of all the astonished train 

Was so dismay’d as Deloraine; 450 

His blood did freeze, his brain did burn, 

’Twas fear’d his mind would ne’er return; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, * 

Like him of whom the story ran, 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 455 

At length, by fits, he darkly told. 

With broken hint, and shuddering cold — 

That he had seen, right certainly, 

A shape with amice wrapp’d around. 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 460 

Like pilgrim from beyond the sea; 

And knew — but how it matter’d not — 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 
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The anxious crowd, with horror pale, 

All trembling heard the wondrous tale; 465 

No sound was made, no word was spoke, 

Till noble Angus silence broke; 

And he a solemn sacred plight 
Did to St Bride of Douglas make. 

That he a pilgrimage would take 470 

To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael’s restless sprite. 

Then each, to ease his troubled breast, 

To some bless’d saint his prayers address’d : 

Some to St Modan made their vows, 475 

Some to St Mary of the Lowes, 

Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle, 

Some to our Ladye of the Isle; 

Each did his patron witness make. 

That he such pilgrimage would take, 4*9 

And monks should sing, and bells should toll, 

All for the weal of Michael’s soul. 

While vows were ta’en, and prayers were pray’d, 

’Tis said the noble dame, dismay’d. 

Renounced, for aye, dark magic’s aid. ' 485 


XXVIII. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell, 

Which after in short space befell; 

Nor how brave sons and daughters fair 
Bless’d Teviot’s Flower, and Cranstoun’s heir; 

8— a 
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After such dreadful scene, 'twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again. 
More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence and prayer divine, 
When pilgrim chiefs, in sad array. 
Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. 


XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest. 

And arms enfolded on his breast. 

Did every pilgrim go; 

The standers-by might hear uneath. 
Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath, 
Through all the lengthen’d row : 

No lordly look, nor martial stride; 

Gone was their glory, sunk their pride. 
Forgotten their renown; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts they glide 
To the high altar’s hallow’d side, 

And there they knelt them down: 
Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave; 

Beneath the letter’d stones were laid 
The ashes of their fathers dead; 

From numy a garnish'd niche around. 
Stem saints and tortured martyrs frown’d. 
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XXX. 

And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sable cowl and scapular, 515 

And snow-white stoles, in order due. 

The holy Fathers, two and two, 

In long procession came, 

Taper, and host, and book they bare. 

And holy banner, flourish’d fair 520 

With the Redeemer’s name. 

Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretch’d his hand. 

And bless’d them as they kneel’d, 

With holy cross he signed them all, 525 

And pray’d they might be sage in hall. 

And fortunate in field 

Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 

And solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And bells toll’d out their mighty peal, 530 

For the departed spint’s weal; 

And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose; 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song, — 535 

Dies irjE, dies illa, 

SOLVET SiECLUM IN FAVILLA ; 

While the pealing organ rung. 

Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 540 

Thus the holy Fathers sung; — 
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fi^gnin fot il)e I9eat). 

‘That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away I 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 

How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 

‘When, shriveling like a parched scroll. 

The flaming heavens together roll; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ! 

‘Oh! on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 

Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay. 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away I ’ 


Hush’d is the harp — the Minstrel gone. 
And did he wander forth alone? 

Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage? 

No I — close beneath proud Newark’s tower, 
Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower; 

A simple hut; but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green, 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
There shelter’d wanderers, by the blaze. 
Oft heard the tale of other days; 

For much he loved to ope his door,' 

And give the aid he begg’d before. 
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So pass’d the winter’s dayj but still, 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July’s eve, ivith balmy breath. 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 
When throstles sung in Harehead-shaw, 
And corn was green on Carterhaugh, 
And flourish’d, broad, Blackandro’s oak. 
The aged Harper’s soul awoke I 
Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay. 
Forgetful of the closing day; 

Amd noble youths, the strain to hear. 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; • 

And Yarrow, as he roll’d along. 

Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song. 




NOTES. 


An asterisk (*) signifies that an explanation of the word after whteh it 
IS placed will be found in the Glossary, which may also be consulted 
for the meaning of unusual words not mentioned in the Notes 

Title fage The Latin couplet is from Ovid’s Letters from Pontus 
(I. V 15 — 6), written about A Q la * As I lead over my poems, I am 
ashamed of ha\ ing wntten them for I can see many a line that even in 
Its author’s judgment desenes only to be eiased ’ Ovid ivrote these 
lines towards the close of his careei when he was in exile and felt that 
his powers were failing, and that he could no longer command the 
finished style for nhich he was famous In all these points he piesents 
a striking contrast to the author of the Lay 

Dedication The title of Earl of Dalkeith ^is borne by the eldest 
son of the Duke of Buccleuch Charles Scott, Earl of Dalkeith was 
the great grandson of a grandson of the Duchess before whom the 
Minstrel is supposed to recite the Lay, and husband of the Lady 
Dalkeith, whose suggestion led Scott to write it (see p xv) Scott 
found in him a warm friend and regarded him when he became Duke 
of Buccleuch and head of the Scott clan, as the model of a Border chief 
Prface Formerly poems were often introduced by prefaces, 
especially if they were not in accordance with the taste which had 
hitherto pi e\ ailed and therefore stood in need of some justification 
We see from the Preface that Scott feared that critics might be dis 
pleased with the Lay for two reasons (i) because the rude Border life 
was not a sufficiently dignified subject tor a long and impoitant poem , 
(a) because in its plan, metre and ‘machinery’ the poem did not 
conform to the models which hod long been accepted by critics 
(See p xvu, and for the Metrical Romances p xxi ) 

A state pastoral, a shepherd’s life, a rude spirit of chivalry, a 
spint of knightly honour, yet wanting in refinement , scenes susceptible 
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of poetical ornament, scenes which may filly be descnbed and embel- 
lished by a poet, a combined nanatwe, a narrative with a carefully 
constructed plot, — whereas Scott is here regarding the cantos of the 
Lay as a succession of pictures ; regular, composed in accordance with 
the rules of criticism , measure, metre , machtntiy , the means by which 
the plot IS developed, and the desired conclusion biought about, thus 
the subject of the Ijsy is the reconciliation of the Scotts and Carrs by 
the marriage of the lovers , the machinery by u hich this is accomplished 
IS the action of the Goblin Page. 


Introduction. 

For the metre see pp. xxv — ^vi 

The date of the Minstrel’s visit to Newark Castle is fixed, by 1 . to 
as the reign of William HI Ihis agrees with the date of the latest 
Border minstrel of whom we have any account, — Nicol Burne, who m 
his ballad of Leader Houghs and Yairaw sings (as does our Mmstiel) 
of the former glories of the Scotts' 

‘For many a place stands in haid case, 

Where blythe folk kenned nae sonow, 

With Homes that dwelt on Leader side 
And Scotts that dwelt on Yairow.’ 

I — 59. The first couplet bungs before us the Minstrel and his 
desolate condition, then our sympathy is engaged by a rapid desciip- 
tion of his former prospeiity (7 — s6), and he is ushered into the presence 
of the compassionate Duchess (ay — 60) , — all seems designed to awake 
our interest in the blinstrel 

3 ti esses , his hair is in long locks after the old fashion followed 
especiailj by the cavaliers 

6 His own son has been killed at Killiccrankie (iv. 15) 

9 date, time when they flourished. 

13 — as A discussion had ansen some forty years before Scott 
wiote as to the position which Minstrels had held in ancient times. Bp. 
Peicy maintaining that they had been honoured guests in the castles of 
the nobles, Ritson that they had been merely wandenng harpers In 
these lines Scott takes the view that they had anciently been held in 
honour, and he attributes their disgrace at the end of the xvilth centuiy 
to the bigotry of the stricter Presbytenans. It is tiue that by an Ordi 
nance of 1636 ‘fiddlers or minstrels' are to be treated as 'rogues. 
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vagabonds and sturdy beggars,’ and legislation against minstrels* 
and bards* was common even m the xvith century 

14 — 16 Note the alliteration or repetition of the same sound m 
^ancing palfrey, dght /ark, rourted raress’d 

16 Meals were served in the hall of a nobleman’s castle at long 
tables, at which retamers and guests were arranged strictly according 
to rank Scott assigns a high place to the minstrels In hall , the 
article is omitted as in other familiar phrases such as m bed, m town 
SO A stranger, William III , the Minstrel, we may see, is a 
Jacobite 

16 See I 80 

27 Newark Castle on the Yarrow, three miles nest of Selkirk , 
built as a royal castle by James II of Scotland, afterwaids held by the 
Buccleuchs first as keepers for the king, then as owners Its ruins 
still exist Scott piobably made it the scene of the Minstiel s recitation 
of the Zaj/ because it is said that the Duchess was brought up there and 
also because it was close to Bowhill, the favourite residence of Lady 
Dalkeith (seep \\) 

32 — 5 ported aich, arch of the gateway, embattled, crowned by 

battlements pondeious grate, the portcullis, a heavy iron grating 
hanging ovei the archway, which could be instantly dropped on the 
appioach of an enemy , when thus blocked by portcullis and massive 
bars the arch could withstand the foe as a cliff rolls back the tide, in 
times of peace it could be closed by a door tron door the adjective 
IS used both because the door was studded with iron, and because non 
suggests the pitilessness of one who shuts the door on the desolate 
37 The Duchess, Anne Scott, second daughter of Earl hrancis, 
was born 1651 At the agt of 10 she became on her elder sister s death 
her father’s hen ess The 1 mg had the right of selecting a husband foi 
the heiiess to a feudal estate avho had lost her father, and Charles II 
married her uhen 12 years old, to his natural son the Duke of Mon 
mouth, whom he created Duke of Buccleuch in the peerage of Scotland 
Monmouth was beheaded after his insurrection in 1685 (1 44), and 
the Duchess married Laid Comnallis m 1688, died 1732, and was 
succeeded by a grandson of her second marriage 
42 degree, rank 

49 Francis Scott, second Earl of Buccleuch (father of the 
Duchess), born 1626, was present at Marston Moor (1644) with the 
Scotch aimy which came to assist the Parliament against Charles I. 
After Charles 1 s execution he jouied the Royalists, and died 1651 
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50 Walter Scotti father of Earl Francis and great grandson of the 
‘Ixjrd Walter’ of the Lay (l. 58), bom about 1587, created Earl of 
Buccleuch (1619), was the first for 140 years who was of full age when 
he succeeded to the Buccleuch estates, he raised a detachment o^ 
Scotchmen (1627) and fought in the service of the Dutch. He died 
1633, having largely added to the family estates. Rest him God, may 
God grant repose to his soul. This prayer for the dead is another sign 
that the Minstrel is no Puritan. 

53 Buccleuch, the ancient seat of the Scotts; see notes on 1. 23 and 
VI IS4- 

S4. The clause is conditional, =if she would deign &c. 

I — 39 It appeals at first sight that Scott has so far been entirely 
occupied with telling us the story of the Minstrel; but he has really 
told us much more by the way, we have learned what view he takes 
of the position of minstrels in ancient days (9 — 26); we havejeamed 
something about the Minstrel’s times (29 — 22), about the Duchess and 
her sorrows (37 — 44), and about her ancestors (49 — 54) In each case 
the sketch is rapidly drawn and clear, and it disposes us to listen to 
further details 

73 according*, haimonising, glee* expresses the combined ideas 
of joyfulness and music. According is here used m a prole 'te sense, 
that IS, it expresses the result of the action of the verb . the sh ngs’ glee 
does not accord until it is blended rato harmony. 

75. would full fain *, wished very earnestly. 

78 churls*, common folk 

80 Charles I. was at Holyrood in 1633, when he was crowned 
King of Scotland, and m 1641, when he came to terms with the Scotch 
Parliament in the hope of gaming strength for his stiuggle with the 
Long Parliament. Holyrood is the royal palace on the east of the city 
of Edinburgh, and was so called because the abbey adjoining it was 
named by its founder David I after the Rood or Cross brought to 
Scotland by his mother St Maigaret 

82 — 100 Scott was proud to hear that this description of the 
Minstrel’s emotion won the praise of the Prime Minister, Wilham Pitt, 
who said, ‘This is a sort of thing which I might have expected in 
painting, but could never have fancied capable of being given m 
poetry ’ 

87 — 92. measure, musical air; the subject of lighterid eye', 
cadeiue*, modulation of the air; chords*, the stnngs of the harp. 

94. forgot, past participle ; see p. 184 (e). 
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97. Each portion of the poem, forgotten by his treacherous memory. 
The rhyme of void* and suppliid is faulty. 

99 — 100. rung and sung are here the past tense indicative; see 

j>. r 83 (d). 

Canto I. 

For the metre see pp. xxvii — xxviii. 

Scott tells us that the story is supposed to open shortly after 
Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch’s death in 155* ( 1 . 58) ; but if we choose, 
we can fix the date more precisely ; the day is Michaelmas, Sept, sp 
(i, 241), and the year must be 1552, for Edward VI., who died in 
July 1553, is still on the throne (i. 230, iv. 421). 

I — VI. Tht custom of Branksome Hall. 

1. Scott with his usual directness draws the scene in outline in the 
first lii^ ; the details are rapidly added in stanzas I — VI. 

Branxholm Tcmer (spelt Branksome by Scott ‘ as suitable to the 
pronunciation and more proper for poetry’), 3 miles S.W. of Hawick, 
is almost surrounded by the Teviot. In the reign of James I. the 
owner of the estate, a man of mild and forbearing nature, complained 
to Sir Wm. Scott of the losses he suffered from the English Borderers ; 
Sir William instantly offered to give him in exchange for it the estate of 
Murdiestone (see iv. 124), saying, when the bargain was completed, 
that ‘ the cattle in Cumberland were as good as those of Teviotdale.’ 
Thenceforth Branxholm was the chief seat of the family, and the 
farmers of Cumberland suffered constantly from the raids of the Scotts. 
In 1570—1 Elizabeth, provoked by Sir Walter Scott’s inroads and his 
attachment to the cause of Mary, Queen of Scots, had the castle almost 
destroyed. The present castle is mostly modem, but parts of the original 
buildings and of those of 1571 — 4 still exist. 

2. Ladye ; the old spelling is adopted to give an air of antiquity. 

3. word is here almost identical in meaning with spell*. 

4 — 5. Note the effect produced by beginning these lines (in which 
the Minstrel breaks off his narrative to express his awe) with accented 
syllables. 

£. The Minstrel invokes the protection of our lx)id and the Virgin 
as though the bower were a real source of danger close at hand. The 
line is borrowed from Christabel (see pp. xv and xxi). When Christabel 
has just heard the moan of the mysterious lady, we read : 

* Hush, beating heart of Christabel 1 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well I ’ 
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7. Had dared, would have dared. 

8. draaan, drawn aside after the feast to leave the space clear 
for the loiterers. 

9. These were the stages of a gentleman’s training ; in boyhood hg 
waited on a knight or lady as a page ; then he became the squire*, that 
is, the shield-bearer and attendant in warfare, of a knight ; then when 
he had proved himself a good warrior he ‘ won his spurs ’ and was made 
a knight*. The hotisehold squires, that is, squires attending on the 
knights who guarded Branksome and so forming part of the household. 

13. The floor was covered with rushes, which served instead of a 
carpet ; when soiled, they were swept away and fresh ones laid down. 

14. urged the forest-race, vied with each other in pursuing game 
through the forest. 

16. Satchells (see p. xxii) tells us that 24 gentlemen of the name of 
Scott were maintained at Branksome, and there were also 24 pegsioncn, 
residing on lands of great value which they held on condition of being 
ready to serve the lord whenever called upon to do so. It is interesting 
to compare his rambling lines with the spirited description in the Zqy, 
which they no doubt suggested to Scott : 

‘ No baron was better served in Britain ; 

The Barons of Buckleugh they kept at their call. 

Four and twenty gentlemen in their hall. 

All being of his name and kin ; 

Each two had a servant to wait upon them; 

Before supper and dinner, most renowned. 

The bells rung and the trumpets sownded; 

And more than that I do confess. 

They kept four and twenty pensioners. 

Think not I lie, nor do me blame, 

For the pensioners I can all name: 

There’s men alive, elder than I, 

They know if I speak truth or lie. 

Every pensioner a room* did gain. 

For service done and to be done; 

This let the reader understand. 

The name both of the men and land. 

Which they possessed, it is of truth. 

Both from the Lairds’ and Lords of Buckleugh.’ 

^ portion of land, * owners or landlords. 
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Branksome in the xvith centuiy was no doubt less magnificent 
than the Minstrel represents ; his description would rather apply to one 
of the great English castles : but he is influenced by the love of 
the marvellous shown in the ancient romances and ballads, which 
Cemands that if a lord’s household is described, it must be a mag- 
nificent one. 

1 7 — 20. Iluug their shields, that is, dwelt at Branksome ; of name, 
of good repute ; to bower*, to the ladies’ apartments, from which they 
started on their expeditions under the ladies’ eyes ; yeomen* here means 
fighting men who were not, like the squires, of gentle blood. 

23. Bucelettck, the owner is here called after the Scotch custom by 
the name of the estate (see Vl. 154 and note'). 

24 — 6. sheeithed in steel, encased in iron armour ; belted, hung by a 
belt; harness*, armour. 

26 — 39. This is one of the passages which have caased the charge 
of * false antiquarianism ’ to be brought against Scott (see pp. xxii — iii). 
The armour was too heavy for either man or horse to wear day and 
night, and the helmet was usually not donned until the actual time for 
fighting came (ill. 22). But in the marvellous poetry of romance it is 
not enough to say that the warriors are always on the alert to repel 
an English raid ; they must be always in full armour, and may not even 
raise their visors to drink, and their drink must always be ' the red 
wine.’ 

39. fed-wood, an old name of Jedburgh. Jedwood or fedburgh 
axe, a battle-axe mounted on a long pole for use by a horseman. ‘ Of 
a truth the Scottish cannot boast great skill with the bow, but 
rather bear axes, with which in time of need they give heavy strokes ’ 
{Froissart). 

42 — 43. These questions bring horses and men more clearly before 
our eyes, as though they were real, and by making us pausi-, give 
weight to the answer (44 — 51) ; the eflect is heightened by the repeated 
Th^ watch and To see, and by the similarity of the rhythm of lines 
44—5, and 46—7- 

44. Blood-hounds were much used on the Borders, especially 
to track the moss-troopers when retreating from the enemy’s country 
with spoil. 

46. The English banner bearing a red cross with vertical and 
horizontal aims ; it was named after the patron saint of England. 

49. Scroop and Percy at different times held the oflfice of Warden 
of the English Marches*. Powers, forces. 
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51. Warkworth on the Coquet, not far from the sea, a castle of 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland; Naworth, ii miles N.E. of Carlisle, 
the castle of I.ord William Howard (see iv. 74) ; Carlisle, the castle of 
Lord Scroop ; the city, being the most stirring place on the Border, 
was often called merry. Note the accent: Carlisle, such being the 
general pronunciation ; in vi. ips Albert Graeme gives it the accent 
common in the city and its neighbourhood : Cdrlisle. 

vri — IX. The feud of the Scotts and Carrs. 

54. he, the Chieftain, the Minstrel calls our attention by thus 
mentioning him twice, but his feeling will not let him finish the sentence, 
and we are left to gather that he is dead from the rusting swoid 
and broken spear. 

58. In 1552 Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch was killed in the High 
Street of Edinburgh in a fray between the Carrs and the Scotts, 
between whom there had been a feud since the Battle of Melrose 
(see lines 104 — 107, 312 — 30 and p. xxiv). 

59. afar modifies fled— fled far front {the furies). 

61. Dun-edin ntHiW of Edwin, the Celtic name (now used only in 
poetry) of the city whose English name is Edinburgh (=the burg 
or castle of Edwin). It was founded by Edwin, King of Northumbria 
(a.d. 617 — 33), who extended the kingdom of Northumbria to the 
Forth, high, because it is built on hills. 

66. deaihfeud, a feud* which can be pacified only by the slaughter 
of those who have caused it ; to stanch* a wound is to check the flow of 
blood (ill. 291) ; in like manner must the enmity be checked, which is 
draining the life of the foemen. 

67. lore, for the aid of Christianity the rude Borderers felt they 
must turn to the learned priests. 

68. The desire to promote the blessed spirit of brotherly love. 

69 — 72. The remedy offered by ‘ Christian lore ’ was that tlie 
families who were at feud should go to the shrines* of certain saints 
and pray for the repose of the souls of the slain. Such a pilgrimage is 
described in vi. 496 — 553. Three years after the battle of Melrose, Sir 
Walter Scott and Carr of Cessford at the King’s command signed a 
document promising to submit their quarrels to arbitration and to visit 
the four chief shrines of Scotland (Scone, Dundee, Paisley, Melrose) for 
the repose of the souls of those whom they had slain; but it was in 
vain; the feud troubled the Border till 1596, in spite of the marriages 
between the two families. 

70. mutual, for each other’s benefit, or rather, for the benefit of the 
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slain members of each other’s family. After chiefs the relative whom is 
omitted. 

73 — 4. Cessford CastlC) 8 miles E. of Jedburgh, now in ruins, was 

seat of a branch of the Carr, Kerr, or Ker, family, from whom the 
Duke of Roxburgh is descended. Eltrick Forest, a district in Selkirk- 
shire, where Scott of Buccleuch had estates and many followers. 

7,^. inortal jar*, deadly quarrel ; a feudal* war is properly a war 
between the feudal vassals of the same lord or king, as opposed to a 
war between different nations ; but here feudal has probably much the 
same sense as in ill. 36 = 'arising from a feud*.’ 

79. foresters, dwellers in Ettrick Forest. 

83. In the first edition ‘nor sigh nor tear’ — altered no doubt to 
avoid the inappropriate use of dropp'd with sigh. 

85. the source, loving grief for the dead, whence tears, the ex- 
pression^of softer woe, might spring. 

90 — I. Borrowed from the Border ballad Johnnie Armstrong's 
Last Good Night : 

* O then bespoke his little son, 

As he sat on his nurse’s knee : 

” If ever 1 live to be a inan, 

My father’s death revenged shall be,” * 

Tennyson makes a different use of the same situation in Home they 
brought her warrior dead: 

' Rose a nurse of ninety years. 

Set his child upon her knee — 

Like summer tempest came her tears — 

“Sweet ray child, I live for thee,” * 
and in ffonie they brought him slain with spears: 

' The boy began to leap and prance, 

Rode upon his father’s lance, 

Beat upon his father’s shield — 

“O hush, my joy, my sorrow.”* , 

As to the real heir of Buccleuch, see p. xxiii. And* is conditional. 

93. hindling, flushing with emotion. 

X. Margaret of Branksomds lave. 

94 — 5. These lines form absolute phrases ; in 96 Margiret is the 
subject to hung, and in 99 grief to had supplied^ 

105. in arms had stood, at the battle of Melrose (see p. xxiv) more 
than 96 years before. It has been objected that this makes him 
an elderly lover, but it is no doubt one of the points in which the 
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Minstrel does not observe chronology strictly. ‘The Cranstouns are 
an ancient Border family, whose chief seat vras at Crailing in Teviotdale. 
They were at this time at feud with the clan of Scott ; for it appears 
that the I.ady of Buccleuch in 1557 beset the Laird of Cranstoun, 
seeking his life. Nevertheless the same Cranstoun, or perhaps his son! 
was married to a daughter of the same lady’ {Scot/). See il. 390 — 402. 

It is said that Scott drew the character of Margaret from his first 
love, Margaret Stuart Belches, and of Cranstoun from his friend, 
George Cranstoun (See p. xi). 

XI — XVII. TAc Ladye hears the Mountain Spirit read the decree 
of the stars. 

112. clerk*, scholar. The family took its name from Bethune 
in Picardie, about iS miles N. of Arras ; it produced many distinguished 
members in France and also in Scotland (where the name was cor- 
rupted into Beaton) ; for instance. Cardinal Beaton, head of the French 
and Papal party in Scotland (assassinated 1546), and Mary Beaton, one 
of the ' Queen’s Maries.’ The Ladye, Dame Janet Beaton, a woman of 
courage and ability, showed her spirit by riding at the head of the 
Scott clan after her husband’s murder She was said to practise 
witchcraft, and it was rumoured that she employed it to influence Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to agree to the murder of her husband Darnley. 

1 14. art that none may name, magic. 

115. Padua, supposed by the Scotch peasants to be the principal 
school of magic, was a famous university : ‘fair Padua, nursery of arts' 
(Shakespeare, Taming of the Shrew, I. i. 2). 

1 19. The hall of the monastery at St Andrew’s. A cloister’d 
hall should be a hall surrounded by a cloister*, but here ‘ cloister’d ’ may 
mean simply ‘ monastic.’ 

In the first edition the line ran St Aeiitigerne’s Hall, which we 
cannot scan until we know that Scott’s pronunciation was Kentigerrun’s 
(see 207 note) ; this difliculty probably led to the alteration of the 
line. St Kcntigern was the patron saint of Glasgow, which, like 
St Andrew’s, has been the seal of a Univereity from the xvth 
century. 

1 20. The popular belief was that when a class of students of magic 
has made some progress, they run through a subterranean hall, and the 
Devil catches the hindmost, unless he crosses the hall so speedily that 
the Devil can catch his shadow only ; in which case the magician never 
after throws any shadow; those who have lost their shadows always 
prove the best magicians. 
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123. ^is either partitive, that is, ‘he taught her some of his skill,’ 
or it=by ; ‘he taught her out of, by, bis skill.’ 

125.= ‘the invisible spirits which haunt the air,’ just as they are 
^called in Macbeth, I. vii. ^3, ‘ the sightless couriers of the air.’ 

127. Lm-d David, Sir David Scott, grandfather of the recently 
slain Sir Walter. 

128. heavy, deep ; 129 the nature of the sound is well suggested 
by the alliteration; round, preposition, governing turrets. 

130. tide*, stream. The questions in 130 — $, with their echo in 
144 — 8, and the uneasiness of man and beast described in Stanza XIII. 

■ all heighten the feeling of suspense with which we await the explanation 
in I jo — 1. So in Christabel: 

‘ Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

There is not wind enough in the air 
) To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady’s cheek.’ 

130. The spirits met with in the Border ballads are (i) evil spirits, 
such as the Goblin Page (see III. viii — xiii), which might be controlled by 
magicians, (2) elves or fairies, such as are described in lines 155 — 61, — 
spirits delighting in joyous dances and not often malignant, except 
when they are crossed. The River and the Mountain Spirits are 
distinct from both of these ; but Scott shews in a note that they are not 
out of keeping with Border superstition, which recognised a class of 
spirits dwelling in the air or water ; they produced storms and floods, 
and sometimes interfered in human affairs with evil or with good 
pui pose ; and he quotes two stories of river spirits. What is peculiar 
in these spirits of the Lay is their interest in the house of Buccleuch and 
their sympathy with the covirse of true love, which however they appear 
to observe without a.ssistiiig it. The only way in which they further 
the action of the poem is that the prediction of the Mountain Spirit 
(176—8) leads the Ladye, in order to falsify it, to seek the aid of 
Michael Scott’s book. 

134. Craik-cross, Skel/hitl-Pen* hills above Branksome between 
which the Teviot flows. 

156—9. Rings of vivid green on heaths were supposed to be 
produced by the elves dancing morrises* by night. Airial minstrelsy, 
music in the air ; the elves’ music was as shrill as the winds — 

‘Their oaten pipes blew wondrous shrill. 

And hemlock small blew clear;... 
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But solemn sounds or sober thoughts 
The Fairies cannot bear ; 

They sing inspired with love and joy 

Like sky-larks in the air.’ o 

Ballad of Young Tamlam. 

159—61. dt/i=del>iy, the shorter form of the word suggests the 
sprightliness of the dance. fir/=listen to. 

163. The stream is polluted by the tears; the adjective therefore 
represents the result of the action of the verb mix. See note on 
Introd. 73. 

170. Arthur's wain*, the seven chief stars in the constellation of • 
the Great Bear; Arthur is a corruption of the Greek name Arcturos 

( = Bear’s guard) the chief star in Bootes. 

171. utter=eitker outer or complete. 

173. In the constellation called by the name of the hunter.Orion 
three stars are supposed to represent his belt. 

175 — 7. Planet* r/a;'= planet; read*, interpret; iujluence*, the 
proper astrological term for the power exerted over us by the stars ; 
shower is the inhn. depending on deigts. 

180. razrr=ceased; it is spelt thus to help out the rhyme with 
hreast, which is faulty, for the words, though spelt alike, have a 
different sound. 

186. rung, see p. 183 (rf). 

igo — I. The mountains shall bend their crests, and the streams 
flow backwards up to their sources. 

XVIII — XXIV. ffere the action of the poem begins; the Laiiye rebels 
against the influence of the stars and sends Deloraine to Melrose to bring 
Michael Scott's booh. 

107. We cannot scan this line unless we trill the r strongly (as 
Scott always did) so as to make unicorn count as a quadrisyllable : 
unicorr-un. Compare iv. 158 and note on I. 119. 

The crest of Carr of Cessford was a unicorn’s head, and there were 
three unicorns’ heads in their arms. In the arms of Scott of Buccleuch 
a blue bend or stripe ran up the shield (which was golden) from right to 
left, and on the bend was a star of six points between two crescents, all 
three being of gold. 

214. In Satcheli's True Historic, William of Deloraine, commonly 
called Cut at the Black is one of the 14 pensioners of Buccleuch (see 
note on 1. 16). In the Lay he is the typical moss-trooper with all the 
faults and virtues characteristic of the class. • 
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717. In the Solway Firth the tide rises rapidly, sometimes with a 
bore or tidal wave several feet high, and there are many quicksands (see 
Redgauntlet, Letter iv.) ; Tarras mess, a bog on the Tarras Water, a 
tribulary of the Esk. Camden says of the moss-troopers many years 
later: ‘The more skilful any captain is to pass through those wild 
deserts, crooked tumings, and deep precipices in the thickest mists and 
darkness, his reputation is the greater/ 

ai8. He knew how to cross the paths. 

*»a. iuti there were no fords that he would not &c. ; «dl! = ride 
through (compare 163, ^79 and p. 183 (r)) ; one by one, one after another. 

aa3 — 7. time*, tide*. glorious July weather ; Jdly : 

the word is commonly thus accented in Scotland. Matin* prime*, 
early morning. 

230. The sovereigns now reigning were Edward VI. and Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Sometimes the English and Scotch Wardens met 
and outlawed troublers of the peace on the Border in the name of the 
sovereigns of both countries. 

231. good at need, brave in time of need: ‘Cranstane, Gladstane, 
good at need,’ (Ballad of Raid of Hu Reidswire). The epithet is 
repeated after the Homeric fashion in 11. 178. 

232. Mount thee, compare turned him (277) and see p. 183 (#). 

234. Tweedside, banks of the Tweed, as in Teviotside (262), 

seaside. 

236. Scott supposes that an aisle of the abbey church especially 
bore the name of the Virgin (to whom the whole abbey was dedicated) 
and was put in charge of a certain monk. 

240. the treasure is first mentioned in this mysterious way, then 
explained partly in 247, and fully in II. iCo— 5. So the Cross (243) is 
explained in ii. 124 — 8. 

241. Michaelmas (29th September), the feast of St Michael and 
All Angels. 

Stanza xxiii. All the words are monosyllables except three, 
and every alternate syllable bears a strong accent ; the result is a 
certain weightiness in the verse in keeping with the Ladye’s solemn 
command. In xxiv. the proportion of unaccented syllables is much 
greater, and the lines have a lighter movement, suggestive of a horse's 
gallop. 

249. lam, lost; seep. 184(4). 

255 — 8’ eafer, more safely; ruck-verse, the ist verse of Psalm LI, 
so called because it saved a man’s neck; criminals who could read it in 
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Latin were accounted clerks* ami obtained ‘benefit of clergy,’ that is, 
were handed over for punishment to the ecclesiastical courts, whose 
sentences were milder than those of the civil courts. IlairibeCi the 
place of execution at Carlisle, where many a moss-trooper was hung. ^ 

Stanzas xxv — xxxi. Deloraitte*s Ni;^ht-yide to Melrose, In the 
darkness our eyes cannot wander over wide landscapes; we are confined 
to the oirjects which Deloraine passes, and especially to the associations 
which they have for him. The ride thus serves to make us feel how 
the romance of Border history spreads over the valleys of the Teviot 
and the Tweed. 

7 'here is a slope /mm the castle yard to the gate; the gate 
passed, he rides through the barbican*, which, being a confined 
passage, rings with the clatter of his horse’s hoofs. 

263. rtfd'^=rode along ; see 222, 279. 

265 — 72. He rides along the west bank of the Teviot, crosses the 
Borthwick Water, which flows into the Teviot, passes Goldiland, the 
Moat-hill near Hawick, and Hawick itself ; all these on the opposite or 
cast bank; but Hazeldeanis on the west bank, and Deloraine cannot pass 
it without being challenged. The Peel* of Goldiland is still standing. 
The Moat-hillf so called because it was the meeting-place of some 
ancient moot or parliament ; 1 . 268 suggests that Druids had performed 
their rites there and that it was still haunted by their shades or ghosts. 
Hazeldeaiiy a fortress belonging to a family of Scotts (’ the ancientest 
house among them all’ according to Satchells); one of them is the 
subject of Scott’s song Jock o’ Hazeldean, 

275. His answer is a variation of the Scott slogan* ^ Mount for 
Branksome /* 

279. riV/^=rode up, see 222, 253. 

282. Roman way^ the remains of a road constructed by the 
ancient Romans. 

284 — 5. He now prepares to meet the robber Barnhill, giving his 
horse time to regain its wind, and tightening the saddlegirth and the 
band which laced his corslet. 

287. On Minto-crags *a small platform on a projecting crag 
commanding a most beautiful prospect is termed BamkilCs Bed, This 
Barnhill is said to have been a robber or outlaw. There are remains of 
a strong tower beneath the rocks, where he is supposed to have dwelt * 

\Scott), 

290. giddy is here a transferred epithet^ i.e, we should be giddy if 
we scaled the falcon’s nest ; therefore the nest itself is said to be g^ddy. 
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193 — 4- The terrors of the horn are borne on the echoes and 
thereby doubled or increased. 

294 — 8. The Minstrel refers prophetically to a pastoral song by 
Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto (bom 1722), of which the first stanaa is: 

‘ My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook, 

All, all the gay haunts of my youth I forsook ; 

No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove ; 

Ambition, 1 said, would soon cure me of love. 

But what had my youth with ambition to do I 
Why left I Amynta ! why broke I my vow 1 ’ 

Pastoral poetry is here called learblings of a (shepherd’s) reed or 
pipe, because its subject is the life of shepherds ; and the reed is called 
a Dork reed, because Theocritus, the most famous of early pastoral 
poets, wTote in the Doric dialect of Greek. In pastoral poetry lovers 
are represented as shepherds; they are therefore often called swains = 
peasants. 

299. unchallenged by Barnhill; 300, ancient because it had been 
held by the Riddells from the xilth century certainly, and possibly 
from the viiith. 

301. The Aill flows from several lakes in the hills info the Teviot. 

307. sunk, see p. 183 (rf). 

312. complete, fully equipped. Here again Scott is charged with 
'false antiquarianism’ ; no man and horse would wear such heavy armour 
on such an errand, or could have forded so strong a stream in it. See 
note on 26 — 39 and p. xxii. 

319. March* -man. Borderer. 

321 — 30. JIalidon, a seat of the Carrs of Cessford, Jm. S. of the 
battlefield of Melrose. For the incidents mentioned in 323—30 see 
p. xxiv. 

334. Metros' : to avoid the unpleasing repetition of the syllable 
rose Scott here used the old form Melros or Melross (Gaelic maol-ross, 
=bald or bare promontory). 

335. gray qualifies rock, Abbaye, the French spelling warns us 
that we must accent the second syllable. 

337 — 40. curfew* must here be taken as rung at the time fixed by 
the Conqueror — 8 o’clock . lauds* , the midnight service in a monastery ; 
fail, die away. 

341. harp, the Aeolian harp (so called from Aeolus, the Greek 
god of the winds), which produces its sounds when exposed to the 
wind. 
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346—7. As the harp's swelling sound died, so did the Minstrel’s 
courage. 

338. in due degree, in order of her rank. 


Canto II. 

Stanzai 1 . — XXIII. Deloraine takes Michael Seotfs Book from 
kis tomb at Melrose, 

I. The Abbey of St Mary of Melrose, founded by David I. in 
1136 for monks of the Cistercian Order, was especially favoured by 
Scotch kings, and perhaps for that reason it suffered repeatedly from 
the ravages of English invaders. It was destroyed by Edward II. 
on his retreat from Bannockburn, rebuilt by Robert the Bruce, 
partly burnt by Richard II., again rebuilt, and sacked in 1545; no 
opportunity for its restoration was found in the troublous timer, which 
followed. The existing remains (the ruins of the Abbey church 
and the cloisters) form the finest specimen of Gothic architecture in 
Scotland. ‘ The stone of which it is built, though it has resisted the 
weather for so many ages, retains perfect sharpness, so that even the 
most minute ornaments seem as entire as when newly wrought ’ (Scott). 
In the xvith century there were 100 monks at Melrose, concerning 
whom a popular song ran : 

‘ O the monks of Melrose made gude kail* 

On Fridays when tliey fasted; 

They wanted neither beef nor ale 

As long as their neighbours’ lasted.’ 

Scott’s description of Melrose is one of the most famous passages 
in his poems, and had no slight influence in reviving the taste for 
Gothic art. Yet it is said that when he wrote it, he had never seen 
Melrose by moonlight. 

3 — 4. lightsome here combines the notions of ‘joyous ’ and ‘ full of 
light ’ ; to flout, to mock. 

6 — 7. shafted oriel*, a large church window divided by shafts of 
stone; uncertain because it gives us only an uncertain vision of objects. 

9 — 10. alternately modifies framed; the meaning is not that one 
buttress is in shade, and the next in light, but that one side of each 
buttress is in light and the rest of it in shade, dson is here a noun 
=ebony; it is usually an adjective; ebon shades (Milton, V Allegro, 8). 

* broth. 
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ji — II. images or statues; now generally used only of 

literary images or similes, scrolls* ; * the buttresses are richly carved 
and fretted, containing niches for tiie statues of saints, and labelled 
^ith scrolls bearing appropriate texts of Scripture ’ {Seotl). 

15. the while=-^z.t the time,* 'when thou goest.’ 
i 5 . David I. founded many monasteries (which in the xilth 
century, devoting themselves to learning and agriculture as well as 
religion, were the best civilisers of a wild country), and therefore he 
was in after times accounted a saint, although he was never canonised 
by the Pope. His lavish gifts of crown lands to his monasteries led 
James VI. to remark that he had been a sore saint for the eroitm, 

28 — 30. fence*=io defend; gifted— (the word is often 
used in this sense in Scotch). The consimction is 'they had gifted 
lands and livings to the shrine *,* and rood is in apposition with lastds 
and livings. These gifts had been made on the condition that the 
monks should say masses for the repose of the donors* souls, 

3s — 3. His humble bearing and unshod feet — both characteristic 
of a monk — are contrasted with the haughtiness and clanking armour 
of the warrior. 

40. kail^Ko greet. 

49. strangelyy with wonder; 5a, heaven would hide the book 
because it was sinful to use it; hell would hide it because its spells 
could control evil spirits. 

53 — 7* meaning is 'the iron belt round my breast, my hair- 

shirt, the scourge of thorns with which I have chastised myself, the 
wearing out of my knees on those flinty stones during sixty years of 
penance — all these have been too little to atone &c.* The sentence 
beginning with my breast lacks its verb, the construction being inter- 
rupted by the insertion of the verb have womt which tarns 55 — 6 into 
a separate sentence ; 7 vith together with. 

39 — 60. wouldst thou drie*—\i thou would'st drie. 

Stanzas V . — VI. The regularity of the metre and the elaborate 
arrangement of the rhymes in v. throw the old man's solemn warning 
into contrast with the rough Borderer’s reply in vi., which contains 
only two rhymes irregularly arranged; the scarcity of unaccented 
syllables gives lines 63, 64, 68 a blunt emphasis, and the remaining 
lines with their anapaests seem still to ring with the clatter of his 
horse’s hoofs. In 64 and 68 pray-er has two syllables, in 65 only one. 

63. will /= desire I; 66, the Ave Maria consists of Gabriel’s 
and Elizabeth’s salutations to the Virgin (St Luke i. a8 and 43), 
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often used in devotion. ‘We learn from Lesley that the Borderers 
regularly told their beads, and never with more zeal than when going 
on a plundering expedition’ (Scati). 

6 S — 9. fa«*=know; speed* me, quickly accomplish for me. 

73. In the Monk’s youth Ferdintmd and Isabella had overturned 
the last Moorish kingdom in Spain, capturing Granada in 149a. In 
1504 Ferdinand defeated the French in Italy and secured for himself 
the kingdom of Naples from the French. These may have been the 
wars in which the Monk had fought, by, passed. 

77 — 9. The cloister* was a covered walk running round a court 
in the monastery and open to a garden which it surrounded and which 
was used as a burial-ground. The arches (78) of its roof were sup- 
ported on the g.arden side by pillars. 

80 — 4. ‘There are representations of flowers, vegetables, &c. 
carved in stone with accuracy and prcti.-,ion so delicate that we almost 
distrust our senses, when we consider the difliculty of subjecting so 
hard a substance to such intricate and exquisite modulation’ (Scott). 

86. Note the rhyme of bright and light, which gives 86 the same 
eflect as two lines with only two accented syllables each, streamers, the 
Aurora borealis or Northern Lights. 

90. (lie had seen) the youth (=body of youths) suddenly wheel 
their flying jennets (small Spanish horses). This exercise the Castilians 
had borrowed from the Moors, who had great skill in hurling 
javelins. 

94. The postern * door was clenched or strengthened with steel. s 

96. The roof is so high above the windows that it is darkened or 
cast into shade. Aloof* seems here to be used in the sense of aloft ; it 
rhymes with roof, and door (94) is left without a rhyme. 

98 — 9. key-stosu, the topmost stone in an arch, which ‘locks’ it, — 
that is, makes all the stones fit tightly; ribbed ; ribs are projecting 
bands of stone on a vaulted roof. The expressions are not exact, for 
a keystone does not lock an aisle*, but a single arch in an aisle; the 
carved ornaments at the intersection of the ribs in a vaulted roof are not 
termed key-stones, but bosses. Fleur-de-lys (an ornament in the shape 
of a lily), and qaatre-feuille (an ornament in the shape of a four-leaved 
flower), are both French terms. The rhyme of the latter with aisle is 
faulty. 

100. corlell*, a stone projecting from a wall to support a column 
or other weight. I'hose at Melrose are often carved in the shape of 
grotesque* heads. 
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loi. cluste^d; in Gothic architecture a pillar is often formed not 
of a single plain shaft, but of a cluster of small shafts. 

ro2. base; Scott originally wrote plinth (=a square pedestal 
forcing the lowest part of the base), capital^ the projecting stone at 
the head of a column, flourish'd* around, ornamented all round with 
carvings of flowers. 

104. Flags which had been rh<sn (torn) in battle were hung up 
in the church. 

106. pale*, the east end of the chnreh, where the ehief altar stood, 
was shut off by a screen. 

108. urn (Lat. urna) is properly a vase in which the ancient 
Romans kept the ashes of the dead when cremated ; here it is used for 
a tomb in which the dead is buried. 

109. Chief of Otterburne, James, Earl of Douglas, killed in the 
famous battle of Otterburne, fought 15th August, 138S, between him and 
Henry Percy (‘Hotspur’). ‘Of all the battles and encounterings that I 
have made mention of here before in all this history, great or small, 
this battle that I treat of now was one of the sorest and best foughten, 
without cowards or faint hearts : for there was neither knight nor squire 
but that did his devoir and fought hand to hmi' (Proissart). Percy was 
made prisoner, the Scots won the day, but Douglas was killed. He was 
buried beneath the high altar at Melrose, ‘ his banner hanging over him.* 
The battle was commemorated by both nations in ballads; the English 
is given in Percy's Reliques, the Scotch in Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. 

no. Knight of Liddesdale. William Douglas, who lived in the 
reign of David II. ( 1 329 — 70) and for his valour was called the Flower of 
Chivalry ; yet he tarnished his renown by the murder of his friend and 
brother in arms Sir Alexander Ramsay. The king granted to Ramsay 
the office of Sheriff of Tcviotdale; Douglas thought he had a claim to 
the office, and to revenge himself seized Ramsay while administering 
justice at Hawick, carried him to his inaccessible castle of Plermitage, 
and flung him, horse and man, into a dungeon to starve, though Ramsay 
managed to subsist for a few days on some corn falling from a granary 
above the dungeon. The king was obliged (so weak was his authority) 
to give the sheriffdom to Douglas, who however was shortly afterwards 
killed while hunting in Ettrick Forest by his godson and chief William 
Earl of Douglas, either to revenge Ramsay’s murder or out of jealousy. 
He was buried at Melrose with great pomp. 

1 13 — 5. one/*; see note on II. 6. The straight shafts of the lower 
part of the window are interwoven in the upper part hj the foliaged 
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tracery, that is, the open stone-work which is interlaced in forms 
resembling the outlines of foliage. 

n6 — lo. These lines were suggested to Scott by a theory (now 
quite abandoned) of Sir James Hall’s that the Gothic order of aijchi-'’'. 
tecture had arisen from an imitation in stone of the wicker work of | 
which, according to some legends, the earliest churches in Britain had 
been constructed; he supposed that the tracery of the windows repre- 
sents the interlacing of willow rods and hoops. ‘ It is impossible to 
conceive a more beautiful specimen of the lightness and elegance of 
Gothic arcliitecture, when in its purity, than the eastern window of 
Melrose Abbey ’ (Scon). 

ti4 — 6. Cross of Red. St Michael’s wavy sword of flame in the 
shape of a cross; he tramples on the .4postate* Satan. 

129. 'A large marble stone in the chancel of Melrose is pointed 
out as the monument of Alexander II.’ (Scott). 

132. ssun of woe, living a life of penance; i34=fought as 
a Crusader. The Crusades undertaken to regain the Holy Se- 
pulchre from the Sariicens had ceased, but the wars in which the 
Moors were driven out of Spain (see U. 73 tsote) were regarded as 
Crusades. 

138. The period here assigned to Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie 
is about a century loo late. He was one of the ambassadors sent to 
bring the Maid of Norway to Scotland (1290). He w-as a man of 
much learning, chiefly acquired abroad; he wrote a commentary qn 
Aristotle and several treatises on natural philosophy, from which he 
appears to have been addicted to the study of astrology, alchemy, ) 
chiromancy, &c. Moreover he had been physician and astrologer to 
the Emperor Frederic II. who was accounted a great magician. Dante 
in the Inferno (xx. 1 15) represents that he saw him in hell and says that 
‘of a truth of magical sleights he knew the game.’ No wonder then that 
to Scotch peasants he was the greatest of magicians : ‘ in the south of 
Scotland any work of great labour and antiquity is ascribed to the 
agency of Anld Miehcul, of Sir William Wallace or of the devil.’ 
And no wonder that Scott ventured on an anachronism in order to 
connect with the Lay the famous wizard of his clan. 

There was a tradition in the xvith century that his books of magic 
'were still in existence, but could not be opened without danger, ,< 
on account of the malignant fiends who were thereby invoked. 
Tradition varies concerning the place of his burial ; some contend for 
Home Coltrame in Cumberland, others for Melrose Abbey. But all 
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agree that his books of magic were interred in his grave, or preserved 
in the convent where he died’ {ScoU). 

140. ‘Spain, from the relics, doubtless, of Arabian learning and 
" superstition, was accounted a favourite residence of magicians. There 
were public schools, where magic, or rather the sciences supposed to 
involve its mysteries, were regularly taught, at Toledo, Seville, and 
Salamanca. In the latter city they were held in a deep cavern, the 
mouth of which was walled up by Queen Isabella’ (Scott). Scott 
narrates a story of a colossal statue of brass which excited a tempest in 
a cavern by furiously brandishing a mace; Roderic, the last Gothic 
king of Spain, penetrated into the cavern and received from the 
statue a prophecy of the conquest of his kingdom by the Saracens. 
He also tells a story of Micltael Scott, that being sent by the Scotch 
king to demand redress for piracies from the French king, he rode 
through the air on a hend in the shape of a huge black horse, 
without any attendant. The French king despising him on account 
of his want of pomp was about to refuse his demand, when Michael 
asked him to wait until the horse had stamped thrice. The first 
stamp shook every steeple in Paris and caused all the bells to ring; 
the second threw down three towers of the palace, and the steed 
had lifted his hoof for the third time, when the king dismissed Michael 
with the most ample concessions, rather than stand the probable conse- 
quences. It will be seen that Scott combines details from these two 
stories. 

141 — 1. //«« iisted*^it pleased him ; Notre Dame, the cathedral 

of Faris dedicated to the Virgin. 

145 — 6. Eildon hills, in which, according to Border tradition. 
King Arthur and his Knights are sleeping, are a picturesque feature in 
tile landscape near Melrose. ‘Michael Scott was once upon a time 
much embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he was under the necessity 
of finding constant employment. He commanded him to build a 
dam-head across the Tweed at Kelso; it was accomplished in one 
night, and still does honour to the infernal architect. Michael next 
ordered that Eildon hill, which was then a uniform cone, should be 
divided into three. Another night was sufficient to part its summit 
into the three picturesque peaks which it now bears. At length the 
enchanter conquered this indefatigable demon by employing him in the 
. hopeless and endless task of making ropes out of sea-sand.’ Bridle 
with a curb, as though the river were a horse. 

iSs- evening close, the close or end of evening. 
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169—70. See 124—8. Pittron, St Miehael, the saint for whose 
special protection he looked, and whose name he bore. 

284. Old writers on natural magic ‘talk much of eternal lamps, 
pretended to have been found burning in ancient sepulchres. Onp of 
these is said to have been discovered in the tomb of Tulliola, the 
daughter of Cicero ' 

ipt. In the first edition ran: ‘A bar from thmee the warrior took.’ 
We understand whence the bar was taken without the words ‘from 
thence,' and the line as altered gains from its abruptness. 

t93. The stone is called the (properly = gateway). Expand 
(=to spread out) here = to open. 

195—6. The subject to bent and heaved is he (194); 198 passing 
=surpassing. 

203. galleries^ see 256 tiote; aloof, see 96 note. 

200 — 9. The effects of the light are traced in the order, in which 
they would impress an onlooker : first the roof, previously in darkness 
(96), is revealed ; then the two figures, visible before in the moonlight, 
are lighted up so as to form a vivid picture. 

2t2. in silver tvll'd, rolled or rippled like a silvery stream. 

214 — 6. He was wrapped in a palmer's* amice* or fur-lined cape, 
which was girt by a wrought baldric* (= embroidered belt) of Spanish 
leather ; the belt gave him the air of one who had made a pilgrimage 
beyond the sea, perhaps to the great Spanish shrine of St James of 
Compostella. 

22 r. shook*, 223 gotten*, 225 rode*, unusual forms of past parti- 
ciples ; see p. 184 (e). 

234 — 5. = could (cp. 285); brotherly { = in a brotherly way) 

usually an adjective, is here used as an adverb. 

236. death-prayer, prayer for tire soul of the dead. 

238. speed* thee, see I. 232 note. 239, dearly rue*, rue to otir co.st. 

245. ‘He might be strengthened in this belief by the well known 
story of the Cid Kuy Diaz. When the body of that famous Christian 
champion was sitting in state by the high altar of the cathedral church 
of Toledo, where it remained for ten years, a certain malicious Jew 
attempted to pull him by the beard; but he had no sooner touched the 
formidable whiskers, than the corpse started up and half unsheathed his 
sword. The Israelite fled : and so permanent was the effect of his terror, 
that he became a Chrisdan’ (Scott). 

256. cloister-galleries, passages running round the chancel wall at 
the height of the upper (clear-story) windows or of the arcade below 
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called the Iriroriiini. Scott calls them c/i»>/i;;'-gallerics perhaps because 
tlic}^ run round the church as cloisters run round a court. 

264. hie thee, 268 return'd him, seep. 183 ( 6 ). 

266. A tablet at Melrose, commemorating a master of masons in 
t 9 ie xivth century, runs: 

‘ I’ray to God and Mari baith [ipth) 

And sweet sancte John to keep 

This holy Kirk fra skaith’ (_from harm), 

269. speiP, accomplished, offered. 270 convent is used in its 
proper sense (Lat. conventus, assembly) of the body or society of monks. 

XXIV. Deloraine returns with the Book. 

278. mystic because it contains the mysteries of magic; 280 nerves, 
used in its Latin sense, ‘muscles, sinews.’ 285 might, could. 

XXV — XXVIII. Margaret and Cranstoun meet in the Greenwood. 

2S6 — 7. Cheviot is 30 miles N.E., and Carter Fell 15 miles S.E. of 
Uranksome ; both arc in the Cheviot range on the Border. 

291 — 3. Note the inverted order of the words; the subjects are 
fltnoer, violet, rose. 

299 — 301. The rhyme of hastilie and tie is faulty in sound; the 
antiljue spelling of hastilie is adopted that the words may at any 
rate appear to the eye to form a rhyme. 

300. hurry is preceded by two, and make by three unaccented 
syllables ; the 1 hy thm represents her hurried endeavours. 

305. lair*, properly used with reference to a wild beast, him, 
see p. 183 [a). 

311. the castle round, the sleepers in the castle around her. 

317. set, seated. 

321. Banquets and festivities were held in the hall of a castle. 

322. The sentence to which she is the subject is never completed ; 
instead of saying ‘ she was beyond compare,’ the Minstrel asks (328 — g) 
‘ whom would you compare with her?’ 

328 — 9. fair is here used as a substantive, and after it who is 
omitted ; the omission of the relative in the nominative case is rare 
except in poetry. 

XXIX — XXX. The Minstrel cannot sing of Love. The well-known 
passages iii. i — 17 and v. 217 — 26 show that the Minstrel’s real 
objection is not to singing of love but to lengthy descriptions of the 
lovers’ interviews, from which he excuses himself with an adroit play- 
fulness here and at v. 441 — 6. 

334. meltisig, affecting. 
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XXXI — III. The GoHin-Pagt, and how he rescued Lord Cranslomi 
fratn the Ladye of Brank.\ome. 

353. ‘The idea of Lord Cianstoun's Gobliji-Page is taken from a 
being called Gilpin Horner, who appeared, and made some stay, at a 
farm-house among the Border-mountains. A gentleman of that counti'y 
has noted down the following particulars concerning his appearance : — 

‘“The only certain, at least most probable account, that ever I 
heard of Gilpin Uomer, was from an old man, of the name of 
Anderson, wdio was born, and lived all his life, at Todshaw-hill, in 
F.skedale-muir, the place where Gilpin appeared and staid for some 
lime. He said there were two men employed late in the evening, when 
it was growing dark, in fastening the horses upon the uttermost part 
of their ground, (that is, tying their fore feet together, to hinder them 
from travelling far in the night,) when they heard a voice, at some 
distance, crying, ‘ Tint! tint! tintl'^ One of the men, named 
Moffat, c.alled out, ‘ What deil* has tint you? Come here.’ Immedi- 
ately a creature, of something like a human form, appeared. It was 
surprisingly little, distorted in features, and misshapen in limbs. As 
soon as the two men could see it plainly, thay ran home in a great 
fright, imagining they had met with some goblin. By the way Moffat 
fell, nnd it ran over him, and was home at the house as soon as either 
of them, and staid there a longtime; but I cannot say how long. It 
was rc.al flesh and hlood, and ate and drank, was fond of cream, and, 
when it could get at it, would destroy a great deal. It seemed a 
mischievous creature ; and any of the children whom it could master, it 
would beat and scratch without mercy. It was once aliasing a child 
belonging to the same Moffat, who had been so frightened by its first 
appearance ; and he in a passion struck it so violent a blow upon the 
side of the head, that it tumbled upon the ground ; but it was not 
stunned; for it set up its head directly, and exclaimed, ‘Ah h.ah. Will 
o’ Moffat, you strike sairi’ (via. sore). After it had staid iheie long, 
one evening, when the women were milking the cows in the loan“, it 
was playing among the children near by them, when suddenly they 
heard a loud shrill voice cry, three times, • Gilpin HornerT It started, 
and said, ‘ That is me, I must away,’ and instantly disappeared, and 
was never heard of more. Old Anderson did not remember it, but 
said, he had often heard his father, and other old men in the place, who 

* 2 iiil sigiiilies tost. » devil. 

^ milking-place. 
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were there at the time, speak about it ; and in my younger years I have 
often heard it mentioned, and never met with any who had the 
remotest doubt as to the truth of the stoiy ; although, I must own, I 
oiiinot help thinking there must be some misrepresentation in it.” — To 
inis account, I have to add the following particulars from the most 
respectable Jiuthority. Besides constantly repeating the word iint! 
tint! Gilpin Horner was often heard to call upon Peter Bertram, or 
Be-te-ram, as he pronounced the word ; and when the shrill voice 
called Gilpin Homer, he immediately acknowledged it was the summons 
of the said Peter Bertram t who seems therefore to have been the devil 
who h«i(l lint, or lost, the little imp. As much has been objected to 
(iilpin Horner on account of his being supposed rather a device of the 
author than a popular superstition, I can only say, that no legend which 
I ever heard seemed to be more universally credited, and that many 
persons of very good rank and considerable information are well known 
to repose absolute faith in the tradition * [Scott). With regard to the 
objection raised against this character see p. xi.’c. 

358 — 9. a-hnnting. ReedsdaU; the Recti, a tributary of the North 
Tyne, rises in Carter Fell (287). 

360. Lost! The question is often asked ‘What did the Dwarf 
mean by this exclamation? What was lost?* The answer must be the 
same as in Gilpin Horner’s case: the Dwarf himself had been lost 
by liis master. Who that master was we shall learn from Canto vi, 

361 — 4. The construction is ‘like a tennis-ball tossed by a racket, 
this elfin .shape (who was distorted like some dwarfish ape) made a leap 
of thirty feet and three out of the gorse.* 

366 — 7. some somewhat; rade^ see p. 183 (^ ; kim^ see 

p. 183 (i 5 ). 

371. Wr^=custom; cp, * familiarity breeds contempt.* 

377 — 81. archly sly; litherlie*, lazy; ta'ertf taken; 
ministry^ service. 

3S2. Home Castle is in Berwickshire, Hermitage Castle in Liddes- 
dale; the phrase therefore stands for ‘all who dwell on the Border.* 

3S6. The site of St Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes may still be traced 
on the western side of St Alary’s Loch [pxir Ladyds lahe)^ not itsu: from 
the Loch of the Lowes. 

390. It appears from the records of the Scotch courts of justice 
that in 1557 ‘Dame Janet Beatoune Lady Buccleuch and a great 
number of the name of Scott* were accused ‘for coming to the Kirk of 
Si Mary of the Lowes to the number of «oo persons* arrayed in armour 
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XXXI — III. The Gohlin-Page, and horto he rescued Lord Cranstomi 
from tile Ladye of Brank.\07ne. 

353* *The idea of Lord Cranstoun^s Goblin-Page is taken from a 
being called Gilpin Horner, who appeared, and made some stay, at a 
farm-house among ihc Border-mountains. A gentleman of that country 
has noted down the following particulars concerning his appearance : — 

“‘The only certain, at least most probable account, that ever I 
heard of Gilpin Homer, was from an old man, of the name of 
Anderson, who was born, and lived all his life, at Todshaw-hill, in 
E.skedale-muir, the place where Gilpin appeared and staid for some 
lime. lie said there were two men employed late in the evening, when 
it was growing dark, in fastening the horses upon the uttermost part 
of their ground, (that is, lying their fore feet together, to hinder them 
from travelling far in the night,) when they heard a voice, at some 
distance, crying, *' Tint! tint! tintl'^ One of the men, named 
Moffat, called out, ‘What deil* has tint you? Come here.’ Immedi* 
ately a creature, of something like a human form, appeared. It was 
surprisingly little, distorted in features, and misshapen in limbs. As 
soon as the two men could see it plainly, thay ran home in a great 
fright, imagining they had met with some goblin. By the way Moffat 
fell, and it ran over him, and was home at the house as soon as either 
of them, and staid there a long time; but I cannot say how long, ft 
was real flesh and blood, and ate and drank, was fond of cream, and, 
when it could get at it, would destroy a great deal. It seemed a 
mischievous creature ; and any of the children whom it could master, it 
would beat and scratch without mercy. It was once alnising a child 
belonging to the same Moffat, who had been so frightened by its first 
appearance ; and he in a passion struck it so violent a blow uj^on the 
side of the head, that it tumbled upon the ground ; but it was not 
stunned; for it set up its head directly, and exclaimed, ‘Ah hah, Will 
o' Moffat, you strike sair!' (viz. sore). After it had staid there long, 
one evening, when the women were milking the cows in the loan®, it 
was playing among the children near by them, when suddenly they 
heard a loud shrill voice cry, three times, ‘ HornerT It started, 

and said, * That is tnOf I must moay, and instantly disappeared, and 
was never heard of more. Old Anderson did not remember it, but 
said, he had often heard his father, and otlier old men in the place, who 

‘ 7k*/// bigiiilies /(ij/. 

® milking-place. 


* devil. 
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were there at the time, speak about it ; and in my younger years I have 
often heard it mentioned, and never met with any who had the 
remotest doubt as to the truth of the stoiy ; although, I must own, I 
^innot help thinking there must be some misrepresentation in it.” — To 
this account, I have to add the following particulars from the most 
respectable authority. Besides constantly repeating the word tittt! 
tint! Gilpin Horner was often heard to call upon Peter Bertram, or 
Be-te-ram, as he pronounced the word ; and when the shrill voice 
called Gilpin Horner, he immediately acknowledged it was the summons 
of the said Peter Bertram : who seems therefore to have been the devil 
who had tint, or lost, the little imp. As much has been objected to 
Ciiljun Horner on account of his being supposed rather a device of the 
nnthor than a popular superstition, I can only say, that no legend which 
I ever heard seemed to be more universally credited, and that many 
pernons of very good rank and considerable information are well known 
to repose absolute faith in the tradition * [Scott), With regard to the 
objection raised against this character see p. xix. 

358 — 9. a-huniing. Reedsdale; the Reed, a tributary of the North 
Tyne, rises in Carter Fell (287). 

360. Lostt The question is often asked *Wl^at did the Dwarf 
mean by this e.\clamation? What was lost?* The answer must be the 
same as in Gilpin Horner’s case: the Dwarf himself had been lost 
by Iiis master. Who that master was we shall learn from Canto Vi. 

ijdt — 4. The construction is Mike a tennis-ball tossed by a racket, 
this elfin shape (who was distorted like some dwarfish ape) made a leap 
of thirty feel and three out of the gorse.* 

366 — 7. some somewhat; rade^ see p. 183 (<f) 5 hiniy see 

p. 183 (i). 

371. iZr^=custom; cp. ‘ familiaritj breeds contempt.’ 

377 — 81. arch*, sly; UtherlU*, lazy; tden, taken; 
viinistyy, service. 

3S2. Home Castle is in Berwickshire, Hermitage Castle in Liddes- 
dale; the phrase therefore stands for *all who dwell on the Border.’ 

386. The site of St Mary’s Chapel of the l^wes may still be traced 
on the western side of St Mary’s Loch {our Ladyds la^e), not far from 
the Loch of the Lowes. 

390. It appears from the records of the Scotch courts of justice 
that in 1557 'Dame Janet Beatoune Lady Buccleuch and a great 
number of the name of Scott’ were accused ‘for coming to the Kirk of 
St Mury of the Lowes to the number of 200 persons’ arrayed in armour 


V, 


10 
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‘and breaking open the door of the said Kirk in order to apprehend the 
Laird of Cranstoune for his destruction ' ; this they did ‘ out of ancient 
feud and malice prepense.* But the proceedings apparently were 
dropped. ^ 

^^1 — <2. to ride in the speech of the Borderers meant to join in a 
foray; trystmg-place*^ meeting-place; a meadow at Newark. 

393 — 4. Harden^ see iv. 120 — 44; Thirlestanet iv. 104 — ip; here 
the word is a trisyllable : Thlr-le-stane, 

XXXIV. The lovers are interrupted. 

4 1 4. pondering^ weighing, reflecting on. Lat. ponderare^ to weigh. 
420. cr<nvu\{^ filled to the brim ; the phiase ‘to crown a bowl with 
wine’ is borrowed from Homer: Velez^ on the south coast of Spain, in 
the province of Malaga; scorched^ ripened by the burning sun. 

431. (ordinl. cheering the heart (Lat. cor); neciar^ in Greek 
mythology, the drink of the gods. 


Canto III. 

r— II. The power of Love. 

1. And expresses the MinslreE^t .surprise at his previous statement 

(n. 350’ 

3. kindly*, natural ; S recreant*, traitor. 

1 1 — 14. Here love is personified, th.^t is, is represented as a person 
who himself doe.s what men are prompted to do by his influence. 
The shepherd s reed; lovers in their verses often represented themselves 
a.s shepherds (see 1. 296); so the grave (15) stands for poets and others 
living in retirement, — not in the gay court or the bustling camp. 

17. 'For all we know 

Of what the Slewed do above 
Is that they sing and that they love.’ 

Edmund Waller (a.d, 1605—1687). 

Ill — VI. Combat of Craustoun and Deloraine. 

19. pondering, see Jl. 414. 

2 3 — 24. DeJoraine has been hidden by the trees of the shady kill, 
and Cranstoun, deep in thought, is taken by surprise. The heavy 
helmet was usually not worn till the time for fighting came 5 prickings 
spurring bis horse, riding. 

27. red with rust-stains ; 31 no whit*, not at all. 
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35. 'The crest of the Cranstouns in allusion to their name is a 
crane dormant, holding a stone in his foot, with an emphatic Border 
motto, “ Thou shalt want tre I watti*^ * (Seott). 

^34. The rgst was a support for the spear into which it was fitted 
when couched* for the charge ; see J. 216. 

36 — 42. feudal* here means ‘arising out of a feud**; see i. 76 and 
noie \ debate*^ strife, oM^’r^the other’s; vantage* -ground^ the space 
which would enable each knight to spur kts steed to full career* (1. 50) 
before he encountered his foe. llie two do not instantly close with each 
other, but (like hostile knights in the ancient Romances when they 
chance to meet) they tilt as they would in regular lists (iv. 566 — 9), 
giving each other equal chances. 

53. dUti^ blow; /i'^i/=gave: probably used for the sake of the 
rhyme, as gale is used for breeze in 56. 

58 — 59. flinders^ splinters; avails serviceablcness, force. 

61. Probably jack* is here used for a coat of fnail*\ acton* y a 
quilted garment worn underneath the jack, but above the shirt. 

63. saddlefast^ firm in his saddle ; mortal^ teriible enough to cause 
death; 66 the usual phrase is ‘in a heap*; 67 passed on; 

see p. 183(c), 

VII — XI. The J.haarf seises the JiAhtk iind conveys the wounded 
Ddoraine to Bravksome. 

77 — 80. inly, deeply, so Spenser, Mayy 38 ‘their fondnesse inly I 
pitie*; myself myself. 

81. the swifter: such phrases usually occur in pairs [fi.g. the swifter 
I speed away, the better)\ but Scott often uses them singly in con- 
ditional sentences; ‘If we ride not the faster y the worthy Abbot 
Waltheoff's preparations for a rere-supper will be altogether spoiled’ 
(Ivanhoct Ch. xviii.). 

89, pride; Deloraine has shown his scorn of learning (i. 155 — 8); 
90 book-bosomed; Scott quotes an old tradition that in the parish of 
Ewes monks ‘were wont to come from Melrose or Jedburgh to baptise 
and marry in this parish ; and from being in use to caiiy the mass-book 
in their bosoms, they were called by the inhabitants Book-a-bosomes' 

91. He gave no thought to searching for.. .the wound. 

94. elfin is an adjective 95 begun y see p. 183 

97 is almost exactly the same as 93, except that the order is 
varied ; the poet desires to repeat the words, and this device enables 
him to do so without monotony ; compare i. 223 and 225. 

98. The clasps and band were closed by a spell, which however 
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could not resist the hands of a baptised person, or his blood, which was 
equally efficacious. 

103. glamour'^ ^ ‘the magic power of imposing on the eyesight of 
the spectators, so that the appearance of an object shall be tota^y 
different from the reality* {Scott), Among other instances he refers to 
the story that Michael Scott visited the witch of Falschope in order to 
test her skill. She denied any knowledge of magic, but when Michael 
chanced to lay his wand on the table, she struck him with it. He 
nished out of the house, but as the wand had changed his shape to that 
of a hare, his servant, who waited without, halloo’d on him his own 
greyhounds; after a fatiguing course Michael had to take refuge in the 
sewer of his own house, in order to obtain a moment’s breathing in 
which to reverse the charm. 

glamour is here used as an adjective; glamour might — might of 
glamour. 

108. sheclingi a shepherd’s hut. 

1 18. See the stoi7 of Gilpin Horner and Will o’ Moffat {note on 
II- 353)- 

155. so mot* I thrive, so can I prosper — I can prosper only if it 
is true that I cannot tell. 

jap. earse* , body; rja the beard is the sign of dignity; to brave a 
man before his beard is tlie height of impudence; 140 gramarye, magic; 
see glamout * ; 143 weird, gushed. 

mi xi;i. By means of a spell from the Book the Dwarf entices the 
Heir of Branksome into the forest. 

Thus far, the Ladye's expedient of sending Deloraine for the Boole 
has brought disaster on all; the Monk is dead; IJeloraine has been 
unhorsed and wounded ; his encounter with Cranstoun has made the 
lovers prospects more hopeless than ever ; the Ladye has lost her son, 
who is soon to fall a hostage into her enemies’ hands; Michael Scott’s 
Book is lost, and the Dwarf has gained from it a spell with which he 
does mischief to all he meets. 

144. repass’d, passed again through, see p. 183(f); SA,^ train*, 
entice; 147 at a word, in a word, briefly; 149=11 seemed to the boy 
that... ; seettid is here impersonal. 

155. ‘ It is a firm article of popular faith that no enchantment can 
subsist in a living stream. Nay, if you can interpose a brook betwixt 
you and witches, spectres, or even fiends, you are in perfect safety. 
Burns’ inimitable Tam o' Shanter turns entirely upon such a circum- 
stance ’ {Seott). 
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157. vilde, a form of the word viU (probably arising from confusion 
with wild), occurs in Spenser and other Elizabethan writers , it is used 
here for the sake of the rhyme with child ; 160 would have ; spleen, 
s^ite ; the ancient Greek physicians held that the spleen was the seat of 
spite and laughter. 

XIV — XX. The Heir falls into the hands of the English. 

175. grisly*, hideous. 

^83 — 9. For the metre compare II. 86, III. 347 — 8 and notes, 
wildest d*, strayed or bewildered ; furiouslie, note the antique spelling. 

193 — 8. wet with tears; btsi, staff; ‘a handsome bat he held, on 
which he leaned’ (Spenser, Mother Hubberd, eiy); in act to spring, in 
readiness to spring. 

S06. ban-dog* is here used as equivalent to blood-hound. 

207 — 30. Many of the details in this description of the archer are 
taken, as Scott tells us, from Drayton’s account of Robin Hoou and his 
followers : 

‘A hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 

Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right good-. 

All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue. 

His fellow’s winded horn not one of them but knew. 

When setting to their lips their bugles shrill. 

The warbling echoes waked from every dale and hill; 

Their banldrics set with studs athwart their shoulders cast. 

To which tmder their arms their sheafs were buckled fast, 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span, 

IVho struck below the knee not counted then a man. 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong, 
They not an arrow drew but was a clothyard long. 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft. 

With broad arrow, or but, or prick, or roving shaft.' 

Polyolbion, xxvi. 

210. ^'i>=from; 216 barrel-cap, a small flat cap; 219 clear, 
bright. 

221. kirtle*, tunic; forest green% hunters in the forest generally 
wore green; 224 ///rijj/z’tf*, polished; 226/«ifr*, defence. 

228- who is omitted; see II. 329 and note. Scott quotes two 
passages from Froissart, showing that at tournaments for a knight to 
' wound his opponent in the thigh or leg was accounted ‘a foul stroke.’ 
243. Southron, a name applied by the Scotch to the English, 
generally expressing dislike or contempt. 
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450. GraMfrcjf*,\.\Ldi.nksi 451 as the gallows; command^ 

chieftainship. 

455. wardens* of the English Marches; 256 I will wager my bow 
against a hazel wand ; 257 make them work^ give them trouble. 

XXI. The Dwarf personates the Heir at Branksome, 

270 — 7. Maudlin represents the old pronunciation of the name Mag- 
dalene, as in the phrase 'maudlin tears*; tire*^ head-dress; Sym^ an 
abbreviation of Simon; the match by which a musket was fired was a 
slow-burning cord saturated with nitre; bandelier^ a belt across the 
breast containing ammunition; hackhtteer* , musketeer; possess'd^ by an 
evil spirit. 

XXII — xxirr. The Ladye applies magical remedies to Dehraine. 

279 — 84. would have; to tend—Kn tending; sky^ used in 

poetry for aU\ the element in which spirits moved. 

291. The following is a specimen of a charm for stanching blood : 

In the bloud of Adam death was taken, 

In the bloud of Christ it was all-to shaken, 

And by the same bloud I doo thee charge 
That thou doo runne no longer at large. 

292. be cleansed. by her maidens. 

294 — 6. This method of applying remedies not to the wound but to 
the weapon which had inflicted it was called the ‘cure by sympathy.’ 
Scott quotes from Dryden's Etuhanied Island (an altered version of 
Shakespeare’s TtmpesC)\ 

*Hippolito. O my wound pains me I 

Miranda, T am come to ease you. \She unws-aps the Sword, 

Hippolito. Alas, I feel the cold air come to me ; 

My wound shoots worse than ever. 

Miranda. Does it still grieve you? 

[She wipes and anoints the Sword, 

Hippolito, Now, melhinks, there’s something laid just upon it. 

Miranda. Do you find no ease? 

Hippolito. Yes, yes; upon the sudden all this pain 
Is leaving me. Sweet heaven, how 1 am eased 1 ’ 

Sir ICeuelm Digby relates how in James I. of England’s reign he 
relieved Howell, the author of the Familiar Letters^ from the pain and 
inllanimalion of severe wounds in the hand by putting the blood-stained 
garter which had bound the wounds into a basin of water in which 
powder of vitriol had been dissolved; when he placed the garter to dry 
before a fire, the paiu reiurnud ; the insiani he pul the garter inlu water 
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again, the pain vanished, and within hve or six days the wounds were 
entirely healed. 

301. whole*, hale, cp. shall be whole,’ St Mark v. 28; 303 nte*, 
fipgret. 

XXIV — ^xxxi. The calm of evening disturbed by the beacon-fire; 
preparations against the foe» 

It is interesting to compare with these stanzas the description in 
Lady of the Lake, ill. viii — xxiv of the Highland custom of calling the 
clans to arms by the Fiery Cross. 

308. The dew soothed the senses as balm* soothes a wound; 
315 between, in the intervals; all is an adverb which simply adds 
emphasis to betiuccn, as in the line *All in the Downs the deet was 
moored’; 316 seen. 317. 

320. 7'he western star, the evening star. 

521 — 5. First the light resembles a star, then it puts forth flickering 
flames which are beautifully compared to tresses of hair (so the Latin 
poet Catullus (LXI. 99) says ‘the torches shake their golden tresses’); 
then it becomes an unmistakeable red glare; ken*, knowledge, sight. 

332. rung, see p. 183 335 downward, which properly expresses 

motion, is used because the poet is thinking of the warder’s downward 
glance into the courtyard; 339 the spear-shafts show up against the 
torch-light like reeds, stiff with frost, blown to and fro in a storm. 

345. bale*, beacon-faggot. An Act of the Scotch Parliament 
(1455) directs tliat one bale shall be warning of the approach of the 
English in any manner; two bales that they are coming indeed', four 
bales, blazing beside each other, that the enemy are in great force. A 
chain of beacons is appointed, by which the warning is to be conveyed 
to Edinburgh, and thence to Fife, Stirling, £a<;t Lothian, Dunbar. 

347 — 8. These two short lines suggest vigour and haste. Exactly 
the same peculiarity is to be observed in 366 — 7 and in 183, which 
however is printed as a single line, scout*, reconnoitre; 349 Momit 
for Branksome I was the slogan* of the Scotts; 

‘The Scotts they rade, the Scotts they ran 
Sae starkly and sae steadilie I 
And aye the ower-word 0* the thrang 
VVjis “Rise for Branksome readilie!”* 

Ballad of Jamie Telfer, 

355« Warder here cannot be, as in 329, the man who watches over 
the safety of the castle ; it must be the Warden of the Scotch Marches. 

357. The bale did its work so quickly tliat when it was lighted at 
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evening ‘at the Firebum near Coldstream, by early morning ten 
thousand armed men have been known to meet together at a single 
place of rendezvous.’ ( VeiUh ri. n.) 

361. rung-, sprung, see p. 183 (rf) ; 3fi7, roitte*, crowd ; in this sens^ 
the word is usually spelt rout. 

374 — 6. nteJ-Jire*, beacon; brand*, faggot; turret, on some towers 
there was built a special stone beacon-turret, on the top of which the 
fire-pan was placed. 

377 — 86. blood-flag-, instead of saying ‘a blood-red flag,’ the poet 
boldly calls it a blood-flag, as tliongh tlie flag were actually a waving 
sheet of blood ; freighted; glanced to sight, flashed into sight; 

tarn, a small lake amid the mountains; earn, eagle. 

387 — 8. ‘The cairns, or piles of loose stones which crown the 
summit of most of our Scottish hills, seem usually to have been 
sepulchral monuments. Six flat stones are commonly found in the 
centre, forming a cavity, in which an urn is often placed.’ Scott 
himself possessed one of those urns, roughly made of clay ; the contents 
were bones and ashes and a quantity of beads made of coal. 

389—90. Dunedin ; sec note on i. Ci ; Sollra, Dmnpender Law, 
hills in Berwickshire, mentioned as beacons in the Act of 1455. 

391 — a. Maty Queen of Scots lived in France from 1548 to 1561, 
when she returned to Scotland after the death of her husband Francis 
II. The Regent during her absence was the Earl of Arran until 1354, 
and after that date her motlier, Mary of Guise, benone* them, make 
themselves ready. 

395 — 6. On towers there was sometimes a bell ‘on the head of the 
fire-pan’ in which the bale was kindled, and it was rung as long as the 
beacon burned. In cities an alarm was given by ringing the church- 
bells ‘backward,’ that is, in a peal beginning with the tenor bell and 
ending with that of the highest note ; such a peal however could .not be 
lung with the single bell of a castle, larum*, alarm. 

397. jar*, crash ; 398, the defenders of a besieged castle discharged 
from machines or hurled on the assailants stones, beams and iron bars. 

401. changing guard, the detachments of sentinels succeeding each 
other; guard and ward* are forms of the same word, and are here used 
in the same sense. 

415. The Leveti is a small river in Cumberland. Leven Clans 
means freebooters from the western, and Tynedale men freebooters from 
the central part of the English Border. 

417. avail, properly means ‘advantage, use’ (see 59); here it is 
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pressed to mean ‘force, exertion’; the word is no doubt selected to 
rhyme with black-mail * ; agtn, an old form of again, used here because 
it rhymes with men. 

431. the strings wf/Anf *= with the strings. 


Canto IV. 

1 — II. The AliuslrePs lament for his son. 

The connexion between Stanzas I. and II. may be expressed as 
follows: — The Teviot shows on its ‘silver tide’ no trace of its troubled 
past; very dilTerent is the life of Man, which may be described as a 
stream that always bears on its surface the griefs and crimes of its 
past, and, as it flows, is always being stained by fresh sorrows. Thus, 
when with the eye of memory I review my own life, 1 ever see the scene 
of my son’s death mirrored in its tide, now near the lowest ebb. 

8. In the first edition this line ran : ‘ Since first they rolled tluir 
viay to Tweed.’ 

15. ic<i«=flows. 

so. Dundee, Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, who fell at 
I'Cilliecrankie in 16S9 at the head of tlie Highland clans which had risen 
in favour of James II. : William III.’s troops discharged volleys from 
their muskets .(/. 31), but were swept down the p<ass when the High- 
handers charged with their claymores (/. az) : Dundee was killed at the 
moment of victory. He is the subject of Scott’s song, Bonnie Dundee, 
and is a character in the novel Old Mortality. His memory was 
detested in Scotland on account of the part which he took in the 
persecution of the Covenanters, but .Scott held that he was ‘every inch 
a soldier and a gentleman.’ Grtcme is another form of the name 
.Graham. 

Ill — VI. Signs of the coming foe. Tinlimi brings tidings. 

z8. ‘ The morasses were the usual refuge of the Border herdsmen 

on the approach of an English army’ (Scott). Mountain re/f=cave: 
‘ Caves hewed in the most dangerous and inaccessible places also 
aflbrded an occasional retreat,’ from which the enemy tried to smoke 
the fugitives out, and sometimes suffocated them in the attempt. 

31. The cattle were penned in the enclosed yard surrounding the 
peel*, which had projecting battlements. 
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38. gnU-ward, the guard or sentinel ai the gale. 

40. IVatt Tinbnn; ‘ this person was in my younger days the theme 
of many a fireside tale. He was a retainer of the Buccleuch family, and 
held for his Border service a small tower on the frontiers of Liddesdale. 
Walt was by profession a suior (shoemaker), but by inclination and 
practice an archer and warrior* {Scott), Wait is a Scotch abbreviation 
of Walter. 

42. snatchers^ plunderers; St Barnabright^ a corruption of St 
Baniaby bright. Barnaby (French = Barnabas; St Barnabas’ 

Day is June ii, which before the reform of the Calendar in 1752 was 
the Longest Day, and was therefore styled bright. 

47. The bow (made of yew wood) gives a twang as it vibrates 
when ihe archer shoots. Tinlinn was once pursuing the captain of 
Bewcastle through a dangerous morass; the captain gained the firm 
ground, and seeing Tinlinn dismounted and floundering in the bog, 
shouted ‘ Sutor Watt, ye cannot sew your boots : the heels risp (creak) 
and the seams rive (tear).* ‘If I cannot sew,* retorted Tinlinn, dis- 
charging a shaft which nailed the captain’s thigh to his saddle, * I can 
yerk* (twitch the stitches tight). 

51. A Warden- Raid., that is, one commanded by the English 
Warden* in person. 

52—3. yeomdn*; the accent must fall on the second syllable; the 
barbican* echoes to the sound of the horse’s hoofs; so in i. 261 it is the 
sounding barbican. 

56. Billhopem Liddesdale: Scott quotes an old verse — 'Billhope 
braes for bucks and raes’ (roes). 

58. The serf stood in place of a train of attendants. 

60. The Borderers were indifferent about the furniture of their 
houbes, so often burned and plundered, but were anxious to display their 
splendour in the ornaments worn by their wives. 

64. morion*, helmet; enow, enough. 

68. A Scottish ell is about 37 inches. 

74. Belted; see V. 265. Lord William Howard, third son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, was not bom until 1563. He is therefore introduced 
in the Lay by an anachronism. As a Roman Catholic he was suspected 
by Elizabeth, and he did not obtain possession of Naworth Castle or 
l>ecome an important person on the Border imtil 1603. He was never 
Warden, but in 1618 he was made a Commissioner for the Borders; 
from the severity with which he put down lawlessness * the name of 
Belted Will Howard is still famous in uur traditions.’ At Naworth 
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his apartments with secret winding passages, enabling him to overhear 
what was being said in the guard-room and the dungeon, are still to be 
seen. He was a scholar and an antiquarian as well as an able governor. 
^ 75. Lord Dacrg was Warden of the Western Marches under 

Edward VI. Lord Surrey in a letter to Henry VHI. about the 
storming of Jedburgh gives an account of the trouble he caused by 
obstinately refusing ‘to lie within the camp'; ‘there is no hardier nor 
better knight, but oflentime he doth not use the most sure order’ (=the 
safest tactics). The name of Dacre (D’Acre) is derived from the exploits 
of an ancestor at the siege of Acre under Richard Coeur de Lion (see 
Stanza xxi.'c). r/rar= spearman, that is, horseman, the spear being the 
chief weapon of tlie mounted warrior. 

76. A hackbut-man is the same as a hackbuteer *. ‘ In the wars with 
Scotland Henry VHI. and his successors employed numerous bands of 
mercenary troops’ (Scott). Thus in 1549 the Protector Somerset in a 
letter to Lord Dacre promised to send him aooo Almains (Germans). 

77. /am=bcQn quartered; Asicr/ett, a castle in Bewcastle Waste 
17 miles N.E. of Carlisle. 

80. therefor— ‘ for that,’ as thereat—' at that.’ 

81. We may gather from Tinlinn’s words that freehooting was 
briskly carried on in Liddesdale ; he thinks it remarkable that his house 
has not been burnt for more than a year; from Shrove Tuesday to 
Michaelmas is a long time to have a wrong unrevenged {90 — l), and 
besides the English he has to fear the raids of the Graemes (85) or 
Grahams of the Land Debateable (vi. 181 — 8). 

90 — I. high despite*, strong hatred; Eastern’s night, the eve before 
the Fast of Lent, i.e. Shrove Tuesday. 

VII — XIII. The gathering of the Scott clan to protect Branksome. 

94 — 8. compare III. 322. r/(aifr=Ettrick Forest. 

too — 3. These lines were not in the ist edition of the poem. 
held «/’= esteemed by. 

104. The estates of Thirlestane and Gamescleuch are near St 
Mary’s Loch. 

105. Whenjames V. assembled his nobility at Fain in 1532 with the 
purpose of invading England, John Scott of Thirlestane alone declared 
himself ready to follow the King wherever he might lead. In memory 
of his fidelity James granted ‘to the said John Scott a border of 
fleur-de-luce about his coat of arms, such as is on our royal banner, and 
also a bundle of lances above his helmet with the words Ready, ayt 
Ready.' The arms of Scotland may be seen in Uie top right-hand 
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compartment of the present Royal arms ; the border (properly called a 
tresiure) is a double line ornamented with fleiirs de lis. Hence tressured 
flew de luce means ‘ fleur de lis displayed in a tressure.’ 

no. mossy wave. Fala is a marshy district about so miles S. E.o 
of Eilinburgh. 

113. wkat A>B«=when; 116 — 7=his crest has borne yon sheaf of 
spears, which is worn in honourable remembrance; 118, /rrj^ = proud, 

120. An aged Knight, Walter Scott, commonly called Watt of 
Harden, an ancestor of the poet. lie flourished in the reign of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, ‘was a renowned freebooter, and used to ride with a 
numerous band of followers. The spoil, which they carried olT from 
England or from their neighbours was concealed in a deep glen on the 
brink of w’hich the old tower of Harden was situated. From thence 
the cattle were brought out, one by one, as they were wanted, to supply 
the rude and plentiful table of the laird. When the last bullock was 
killed and devoured, it was the lady’s custom to place on the table a 
dish, which on being uncovered was found to contain a pair of clean 
spurs; — a hint to the riders that they must shift for their next meal.’ 
Border Minstrelsy, ii. p. 10. 

122 — 4. Originally the Scotts had borne the coat of arms described 
in these lines : an asure * (blue) crescent and stars arranged on the fleld 
or surface of the shield, which was golden in colour ; but at the end of 
the xiilth century a .Scott of Buccleuch obtained the estate of Mtirdie- 
stone by marrying the heiress, and then the crescent and stars were 
placed on a bend in the way described in the note on I. 208; the family 
of Scotts of Harden however had been founded before this dale by a 
younger son of a Scott of Buccleuch, and therefore their arms were not 
affected by this alteration ; — they remained as they had been, viilhout the 
betid 0/ Murdiestone. 

128. His abode was a peel*, and not what we should usually 
call a mansion. 

134. The moonlight raid was doubtless often succeeded by the 
morning fight, when the freebooters were pursued and overtaken. The 
enthusiasm which Scott had shown in the Border Minstrelsy for his 
marauding forefather was satirised in a poem called the Town Eclogue'. 

‘A modern author spends a hundred leaves 
To prove his ancestors notorious thieves.’ 

133. His wife, Mary Scott of Dryhope, is called the Flower of 
Yarrow in Border songs. 

136 — 40. These lines were no doubt suggested by the ballad of 
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Jamie Telfer, which describes Harden’s grief when his son Willie was 
slain : — 

“And Harden grat’ for very rage 

When Willie on the ground lay slain. 

But he's ta’en off his gnde steel cap, 

And thrice he’s waved it in the air — 

The Dinlay snaw was ne’er more white 
Not* the lyart* locks of Harden’s hair. 

‘Revenge! revenge 1’ anld Watt gan cry; 

‘Fye, lads, lay on them cmellie! 

We’ll ne’er see Teviotside again 

Of* Willie’s death revenged shall be.’” 

• wept. * than. * gray. * before. 

spurned* at, despised ; Dinlay, a mountain in Liddesdale. 

X — XII. Episode: how the Seotts won the lordship of Eskdale. 

This episode or digression was not in the ist edition of the poem. 
Its insertion at this point in the narrative distracts the reader’s attention 
from the spirited account of the gathering at Branksome and the coming 
danger. In his later poems Scott sometimes threw such stories into the 
form of a song or a ballad, in which he e.'ccclled. Young Lochinvar in 
Canto V. of Marmion may be quoted as an instance. 

The events are .said to have taken place in the latter part of the 
rfilh century. 

150. Eskddle is here accented on the second syllable for the sake of 
the metre; in 145 it has its natural accent — on the first syllable. 

156 — g, liege, homage, seignory. Gall lard, heriot are explained in the 
Glossary. 

167 — 70. but //tii/=except that; had j/ff!»=would have slain; 
muir is the Scotch form of moor and is used here as being somewhat 
nearer to the rhyme with spur. 

1 76. to /Ay y<7&= under thy yoke. 

177. a east of hawks, as many hawks as would be eeist or let loose 
upon the game at the same time. 

179. beshrew*, curse. 

i8r. ‘The descendants of Beattison of Woodkerrick continued to 
hold these lands within the memory of man, and were the only Beattisons 
who had property in the dale’ {Scott), 

hold them, see p. 183 {a), close*, concealed, secret. 

197. wind*, blow. 
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20^. Through the grey mountain-mist there did lances appear. 

210 — 3. The Pentoun linns* are rapids on theLiddel ; for broke 
p. 184(f). 

217 — 9. thnist ; Haiigh,\i\\\. 

224. Whitslade and Headtha'a> are Scotts called by the names of 
their estates ; Whitslade is further distinguished by the by-name of the 
Hawk\ such by-names were common among the Borderers; for in- 
stances see VI. 122, 144. 

2:0 — 9. These lines were not in the first edition. I'or dengh, 
sze/air (=:s\virc*] see Glossary. BeUenden ‘being in the centre of the 
possessions of the .‘scotts, was frequently used as their place of rendezvous 
and gathering word ’ {Seott), 

2,^2. aids, reinforcements. 

XIV —XV. Tintinn starts for Bsucleuch with the counterfeit Heir. 

252 — 5. wont = was accustomed ; faintness, cowardice. 

256. Buccleuch (.see vi. 154) is on the Rangleburn (pronounce 
Rdngle biirrun ; see note on i. 207. 

267 — 8. mickle*, great ; a Scottish mile was 640 feet longer than an 
Knglish mile. 

273 — 7. urchin*, goblin; cloth-yard shaft, an arrow as long as a 
yard or rod for measuring cloth; yew, seel. 47; imp*, a dwarfish evil 
spirit. 

280. We perceive from this line that Tinlinn is properly the name 
n<it of the man but of the tower in which he lived. 

XVI — XIX. The English forces reach Branksome. Scott’s power in 
narrative is seen at its best in the vivid scene which occupies the 
remainder of the Canto. 

288 — 92. ken*, recognise; kettle-drum is the subject of broke; 
crimson sheen *, bright crimson. 

296—9. forayers properly means men who take part in a foray*; 
here it means skirmishers ; loosely, in loose or open order — exactly the 
opposite of in close array ; fast, firm ; Kendal was celebrated for its 
green cloth, ‘ Kendal green,’ as well as for its archers. 

302 — 4. back, support; bill-men were foot-soldiers armed with bills 
(axes with long handles) ; the Irthing is a tributary of the Eden. 

310. bill arul bow are used for ‘ bodies of billmen and bowmen ’ ; so 
‘ horse’ for ‘ a body of horsemen.’ 

516 — 7- The mercenary adventurers, whom, in 1380, the Earl of 
Cambridge carried to the assistance of the King of Portugal against the 
Spamards, mutinied for want of regular pay. At an assembly of their 
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leaders, Sir John SoUier, a natural son of Edward the Black Prince, 
thus addressed them: ‘ I counsayle, let us be alle of one alliance, and of 
one accorde, and let us among ourselves reyse up the baner of St George, 
a^d let us be frendcs to God, and enemyes to alle the worlcle : for 
without we make our.sclfe to be feared, we gette nothynge’ (Froissarl). 
The advice w.as taken and Soltier chosen their captain. 

3ig. levin* -darting, flashing forth lightning: morsing-fiorns, 
powder-flasks, frounad*, flounced; escalade*, the scaling of a wall. 
‘From the battle-pieces of the ancient Flemish painters we learn that 
the German soldiers marched to an assault with their right knees Irared, 
and we may also observe the extravagance to which they carried the 
'usliion of orii.iinenting their dress with knots of ribbon ’ (Scotl). 

Tenlonic*, German. 

328. We often find in old ballads the phrase ‘ under the greenwood 
tree ’ = in the forest ; compare U. 403 and note on iv. 480. 

3*9 — 3t- men-at-arms were horsemen heavily armed as, for in- 
stance, Deloraine and Cranstoun arc in IH. m — vt. Of them the 
chivalry* was composed ; tuUtle, an army drawn up in battle array. 

33,3 — 7. Golden spurs were a mark of knighthood : ‘ to gain one’s 
spura’ was to gain knighthood by some brave deed; here it means the 
winning of glory by one who is already a knight; favour, a ribbon with 
which his lady had favoured him as a love-token; display*, extend 
themselves. 

339- England: (he word must be accented thus for Che sake of the 
rhyme. 

XX — xxxti. Parley between the En^ish Wardetis and the Ladye. 

34a — 3. So near were the towers, that they (the English) could hear 
the creaking of each cross-bow, as it was being gradually wound up. 

344 — 6. For bartizan, partisan, falcon, culver see Glossary. 

345 — 53. broke, flashed into sight; reek’d*, smoked; a witch's 
caldj-on, in which she prepares her charms, such as is described in 
Shakespeare, Macbeth tv. i. 4 — 38. bridges, drawbridges. 

35S. Unbroke qualifies ^ in 1 . 359; erect his seat is an absolute 
phrase. 

360 — 2. ehastoid, subdued; better^ hand, right hand; compare 
1. 312. 

363. ‘A glove upon a lance was the emblem of faith among the 
ancient Borderers, who were wont when anyone broke his word to 
expose this emblem and proclaim him a faithless villain at the first 
Border meeting. This ceremony was much dreaded ’ {Scott). 
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377. ‘And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Against the truce of Border tide?’ 

Ballad of Kinmont Willie- 

Border tide., a time at which a truce was proclaimed by the English 
and Scotch Wardens, generally in order tliat they might meet and settle 
disputes, 

374. Gihland was one of the estates of Lord Dacre; Sco/ldnd, 
compare 1, 339 J reads*^ advises; szoith*^ qiiichly. 

383 — 7, Dacre's lord; the phrase is not correctly used, for it 
suggests that Dacre is the name of a place from which Lord Dacre took 
his title; but this is not the case, as may be seen from the note on 1. 75. 
fursuivaut*-al-arms, an oflicer who acted as a herald. 

394. lion argent*-, a white lion, the crest of the Howards, em- 
broidered on his breast. 

403. Wardenr)‘, the district over which a Warden had authority; 
contemning, despising; beseems is impersonal, ‘it ill becomes’; flemens- 
firth *, an asylum for outlaws. 

409. march* -treason fain*, punishment for march-treason, which 
included several offences peculiar to the Border, amongst others that of 
‘riding’ or causing others to ride against the opposite country in time 
of trace. 

4ro. St Ciilliberl's even, the day Itefore St Cuthhert’s Day, which 
is hlarch so. St Cuthltert w.as a famous saint on both sides the Border; 
he had been monk and afterwards prior of the monastery of Old Melrose 
and had devoted himself to evangelising the district ; he was afterwards 
bishop of Lindisfarne and died in 687. 

41 1. Stapleton is in Cumberland, about 30 miles south of Brank- 
some. 

4ta. Musgrave; the name is accented thus for the sake of the 
rhyme, when it comes at the end of a line; elsewhere in the poem it 
has its natural accent on the first syllable. 

417 — 8. pemiers, troops; vtarrison*, wrongly used by Scott in the 
sense of a trumpet-blast giving the order to attack the enemy. 

426. cheer, countenance, expression. This suppressed struggle 
between affection and duty awakes our sympathy for the Ladye’s stern 
character. Compare 1, 209 — 10. 

434. emprize, enterprise. She speaks ironically, as we may see 
from the next line ; so in 444 — 6 she implies, but does not bluntly say, 
that if Lord Dacre had not fled from the battle of Ancram, he would 
have been taken a prisoner. 
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437. In doubtful cases the innocence of accused persons was some- 
times tested by requiring them to take the Border oath: *You shall 
swear by heaven above you, hell beneath you, by your part of Tai adise, 
by all that God made in six days and seven nights, and by God himself 
that you are sackless (innocent), etc.’* cleanse him, see p. 183 (a). 

441. William can show that he has as noble a kindred and ancestry. 

44 a. * The dignity of knighthood, according to the original institu- 
tion, had this peculiarity, that it did not flow from the monarch, but 
could be conferred by one who himself possessed it, upon any squire 
who, after due probation, was found to merit the honour of chivalry* 
^Scott). Latterly this power was conflned to generals, who sometimes 
created or dubbed* knights after or before a battle. 

443. At the battle of Ancram Moor (1545) the English were routed 
and both their leaders slain. The Scotch army was commanded by 
Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, assisted by the Laird of Buccleuch 
and Norman Lesley. 

453* lyke-wake* dirge*, the signal for their death; properly, a 
dirge sung at the wake or watching of a corpse. 

470 — 3* What make you f s=what arc you doing? toils*, net, 

474« Ruberslaw, a hill about 6 miles east of Hawick ; tveapon' 
schaWf the assembly or review {schaw) of the military forces of a 
county. 

480. The second adjective good would scarcely have been used, 
had not merry* men been r^arded as a single word =* followers*; 
indeed it is spelt as one word in 188. Compare greenwood, 3^8 and 
zi. 403. In both phrases the adjective and the noun had been so con- 
stantly used together in ballads that they were taken as forming one 
word. 

481. Under Lord Maxwell’s banner on which his arms (an eagle 
and a cross) are embroidered. 

483. Jedwood, see note on i. 39 ; Eske and Teviotdale must mean 
the districts on the lower parts of the courses of the Esk and the 
Teviot ; the dwellers on the upper parts were mainly Scotts, and their 
gathering at Branksome has been described in Stanzas ix., x. and xiii. 

484. The Merse is the plain stretching along the south of Berwick- 
shire and forming the eastern portion of the Scotch Border. Lauder^ 
dale is on the west boundary of Berwickshire. 

488. Engldnd as in 339. 

493. The crest displayed on his banner. 

494 . yudalCs sea, the sea of Galilee ; see note on 1. 75. 

r. 
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498, harquebtiss has the same derivation and meaning as hackbut * ; 
on >-ow=in row. 

502 — s- quoth*, said; blanche lion, compare I. 394. ‘The crest 
of a warrior was often used as a nom de guerre. Thus Richard III. 
acquired his well-known epithet, The Soar of York ‘ {Scott). Slack 
qualifies lion. 

506. flower, choicest warriors ; so in an ancient fragment of verse 
the Scotch slain at Flodden are called the ‘ flower of the forest.’ 

509. Cei'tes, (an old French word) = certainly. 

513. Scott quotes two instances of trial by combat, one on 
the Scotch side of the Border in 155S, another on the English side so 
late as 1601. In the latter case Thomas Musgrave, captain of Bew- 
castle, was charged with treachery and negligence in defending his 
castle and district against the Scotch, and he and his accuser signed an 
indenture binding them to have their controversies 'openly tried by 
way of combat before God and the face of the world.’ The precise 
terms made in both instances to secure equality of weapons and all 
other conditions no doubt served Scott in writing this and the next 
Canto. 

514. cross'd, defeated. 

528. parl^ing strain, notes by which a parley or conference was 
demanded. 

S30. defied*, challenged; in Musgrave’ s right, on behalf of 
Musgrave. 

332. The custom was to give a challenge by throwing a gauntlet 
at the opponent’s feet; he accepted the challenge by picking the 
gauntlet up. 

534 — 8. lists, the ground railed off for the opponents in a combat 
or tournament ; foil*, disgrace. 

xxxin. Terms of the combat between Musgrave and Deloraiue. 

Let us consider how the plot has advanced since we examined it in 
the note on HI. xii — ^xiii. We have lost sight for the time of the lovers 
and of the Ladye’s opposition to their wishes, which has caused so many 
of the present difficulties. The trial combat seems to promise nothing 
to the lovers ; yet it is destined to lead to their union, and therefore it 
is necessary to the story that it should take place. It is not easy 
however to understand the conduct of the various parties in the parley. 
Why does the Ladye propose a combat in 1 . 438 and gainsay it in 
1 . 546 ? Surely the answer must be that she gained ‘ the secret pre- 
science’ (1. 551) in the interval; for (i) the description of her emotion 
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in Stanza xxv. loses its interest if she knew of the coming help at the 
time, and the calm dignity and faith of her noble speech (xxvi.) is 
turned into a hypocritical attempt to gain time ; (z) we shall see in the 
next Canto that the knowledge which she gains from magic is limited, 
for she is deceived with regard to the Scotch champion. Again does 
I-Ioward show his 'sageness’ in so sutklenly abating his claims? In 
xxiv. the demand is ‘ Admit an English garrison into Branksome, or 
we will storm it, and the Heir shall be carried off to London’; in 
xxxii. the proposal is ' If Musgrave wins, we will keep what we have 
already got ; if he falls, we will surrender the Heir, and bargain only 
fur our personal safety.' Would not this sudden change have aroused 
the suspicions of the shrewd Scottish chiefs? 

548. yedwood or Jedburgh had been sacked by Earl of Hertford 
(afterwards the Protector Somerset) in 1545. 

549. Regent^ see note on ill. 391. 

552. Compare i. 114. 

554<— d« The compact (that lists should be enclosed etc.) was 
closed (accepted) and agreed (settled). 

558. Scottish axti see the quotation from Froissart in the note on 
I. 39. 

XXXIV— V. The MinstnVs Master, 

Note the purpose for which Koaiing Willie is mentioned : the 
Minstrel quotes him as his authority, then is led to speak of his death, 
and next of iiis own loneliness ; thereupon the Duchess and her ladies 
interpose to console him ; and so once more at the end of a Canto 
our thoughts are called from Branksome to the Minstrel, a relief 
especially important at this point, because in Canto v. we shall find 
less change of topic than in preceding Cantos. 

568 — 9. When = when, in case that; shiver*^ be broken; course^ 
charge. 

570. the jovial Ilarjer, an ancient Border minstrel, called from his 
bullying disposition Rattling Roaring Willie, While drinking at New- 
mill upon Teviot \^hen th^ the goblet plied 1, 579) he chanced to 
quarrel with another minstrel usually called Sweet Milk^ from a place of 
that name on Rule Water. They retired to a meadow on the opposite 
side of the Teviot to decide the contest with their swords, and Sweet 
Milk was killed on the spot. A thorn, still called Sweet Milk Thom, 
marks the place (see 1. 584). Willie was taken and executed at 
Jedbui^h (1* 591)* Rule or Reuli Water (1. 581) is a tributary of the 
Teviot. 


11—9 
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574. Archibald, Earl of Douglas, called the Grim or the Black, 
■was warden of the Western Marches in the latter part of the xivth 
Century. His collection of battle-laws or regulations to be enforced in 
time of warfare on the Border was long in use. He made his fami|y 
the most powerful in Scotland ; hence his times are spoken of as the 
chi Douglas' day. 

58S. Ousenam, now called Oxnam, is about 4 miles east of 
Jedburgh. 

‘The basses of Ousenam water 

Are rugging and riving their hair 
And a* for the sake of Willie.* 

.'ion - of Rntllbig Roaring Willie. 

SQI. = Jedburgh Assizes. 

596 — 9. Once I felt the pangs of envy on hearing the strains of 
other minstrels; now it is a grief to me not to hear them ; for my 
jealousy of others’ song is dead, having vanished at the death of my 
brother minstrels. 

605. legendasy song, poetry of which the subject is ancient legends. 

607. was not, had died ont. 

61 1. Their tomb-stone is grey with age, so long have they been dead. 

6s2 — 7. Fame is personified ; she inscribes the names of chieftains 
on her rolls, and after a time blots them out ; her favourites give their 
blood to win her laurel-wreath, which soon will fade, and then she binds 
it round the head of some new miniojs*. hearse*, tomb. 

623. Her dulcet* breath, the sweet breath of flattery, which can 
fan even the dying flame of a poet’s fancy, so that it strives to trim 
(renew) its light, though it can live for but a short time. 


Canto V. 

1 — II. Nature laments a Poet’s death. 

His Master’s death is still in the Minstrel’s mind, but the kind 
words of his audience uplift his thoughts, and he now dwells on the 
lamentation of Nature over a Poet’s grave, which is, he tells us, no idle 
fancy ; not that the inanimate stream or breeze or wood can feel any 
emotion, but that their moans and dews are really the voices and tears 
of the dead whose memory the Poet has kept alive, and who bewail 
the oblivion which must overtake them at his death. 
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I. //=:the belief that Nature mourns her worshipper. 

4 — 8. obsequies* y funeral rites; crystal* ^ clear; in tears of bcUm* 
distil^y shed fi-agrant tears. 

^13 — 6. mortal tomb of a mortal^ of a human being (see 

note on 11. 108); is vocaly resounds. 

20. The antecedent to whose is those (I. 17}. 

21 — 4. The dew falling from the flowers is really the tear of some 
departed maiden, who weeps that her constancy, hitherto sung by ihe 
Poet, must now be forgotten. 

25 — 8. The shrieking of the wind over the battle-field is the voice 
of some departed warrior mourning that his glory has gone with the 
Poet’s death. 

29 — 34. The chief, whose jewelled coronet has been kept in 
remembrance by the minstrel of his house, sees from the cairn on the 
mountain top in which he is buried that he is forgotten in his former 
thauedom*, 

in — IV. Levies from the Middle and Eastern Marches reach Brank^ 
some. 

45. For bright spears Scott wrote originally spear-heads* The 
reading bright spears makes the contrast with eolurnns dun more vivid. 

46. Flashed back for an instant the sun’s rays. 

47. display'd* y disclosed, made known. 

49 — 7 jails* is impersonal ;= it is worth while; whichy the subject 
of eamey is omitted. 

50. The frontier of each country was divided into the East, the 
Middle, and the West Marches, each of these divisions having its own 
warden. Compare IV. 403. 

52. *The chief of this potent r^e of heroes about the date of the • 
poem was Archibald Douglas, seventh Earl of Angus, a man of great 
courage and activity. The Bloody Heart was the well-known cog- 
nizance of the house of Douglas, assumed from the time of the Good 
Lord James Douglas, to whose care Robert Bruce committed his heart 
to be carried to the Holy' Land.’ Lord James was killed in a battle 
with the Moors in Spain ; his companions brought back the heart and 
buried it at Melrose. 

54 — 8. These lines were added in the second edition. The seven 
spears are the seven sons of Sir David Home of Wedderbum. Sir John 
Swinton, an ancestor of Scott’s on the mother’s side, was in the Scotch 
contingent which fought for the French against the English at Beauge 
in T421 ; he is one of the warriors for whom the distinction was 
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claimed of having unhorsed Henry Vs brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
who was slain in the battle and whose coronet Scott tells US he woie 
round his helmet. Plantagetut was the Duke’s surname, Clarence the ^ 
name of the place from which he took his title. << 

59- list* I say, it is my pleasure to say. 

6o. The Rlerse is called rich because it is a fertile plain. Lam- 
memiore, the Lammermuir range ; the spelling is varied for the sake of 
the rhyme. 

62. The Earls of Home, as descendants of the Dunbars, ancient 
Earls of March, bore as their arms a lion rampant. Their slogan* was 
* A Home 1 a Home ! ' 

63. mingled banners: the Hepburns, a powerful family in East 
Lothian (the last of whom was Lord Both well, husband of Queen Mary), 
were usually in close alliance with the Homes. 

V — X. The English and the Scotch meet as friends at the feast. 
Tlu third night falls. ^ 

It is interesting to compare the different ways in which Scott tries 
to make us realise the mingled feelings with which the English and the 
Scotch Borderers looked on each other ; (i) by a statement in stanzas 
vi — ^vii. which in language and metre belongs to poetry, but in 
substance seems better suited to a historical essay; (2) the method 
employed in xxix is more appropriate to a narrative poem ; Deloraine is 
presented to us as a type of the old Border spirit ; he mourns Musgrave’s 
death, yet in the midst of his lament he cannot forget the old feud. 

71 — 7. tden, fixed; dear, earnestly; bade to feast: note the 
omission of the article the before feast, as in the more familiar phrase 
‘ invited to dinner.’ 

91. set, declared. 

97 — 101. sate them, see p. 183 (^); mailed, covered with mail*. 

106. ‘Some passed the jolly bowl (of ale) about (=round their 
circle).’ So in a song in Lady of the Lake VI. v. we have ‘ the bonny 
brown bowl ’ and ‘ the jolly black-jack.’ As the following lines refer to 
games, it has been suggested that this line means ' some played .at 
bowls.’ If so, why is bowl used in the singular, and what is the precise 
meaning of drove about? Compare the Ballad of The Xeidswire; 

‘ Some gaed to dritik, and some stood stiU, 

And some to cards and dice them sped.’ 

no. ‘ The foot-ball was anciently a very favourite sport all through . ' 
Scotland, but especially upon the Borders. Sir John Carmichael of 
Carmichael, Warden of the Middle Marches, was killed in 1600 by a 
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band of the Armstrongs, returning from a foot-ball match. Sir Robert 
Carey, in his Memoirs, mentions a great fueeting, appointed by the 
Scotch riders to be held at Kelso for the purpose of playing at foot-ball, 
l%ut which terminated in an incursion upon England. At present, the 
foot-ball is often played by the inhabitants of adjacent parishes, or of 
the opposite banks of a stream. The victory is contested with the 
utmost fury, and very serious accidents have sometimes taken place in 
the struggle’ (Stot/). 

1 1 9. The whinger was a knife which might be used as a carving- 
knife or a dagger. 

lai. Would have been plunged into the bodies of the foe. 

11a. Froissart says in his account of the battle of Otterburne that 
the English and the Scotch * are good men of war, for when they meet 
there is a hard fight without sparing, there is no truce between them as 
long as spears, swords, axes or daggers will endure, but they lay upon 
each other, and when they have well fought and the one party hath 
obtained the victory, they then glorify so in their deeds of arms and are 
so joyful, that such as be taken, they shall be ransomed before they go 
out of the Held ; so that shortly each of them is so content with the other 
that, at their departing, courteously they will say, “ God thank you.” * 
Scott observes that it is evident from various ordinances against trade 
and inter-marriages between the English and Scottish Borderers that 
the governments of both countries were jealous of their forming too 
close a connexion. In the Ballad of The Reidswire both parties come 
armed in time of truce to a meeting of the Wardens, and mingle in 
sports and pastimes, until a dispute arises : 

‘Then was there nought but bow and spear, 

And every man pulled out a brand.’ 

128. was 5 el*j revel. 

130 — 3. The windows were divided into squares by stone shafts or 
mullions, which divided the light also, as it streamed out, into huge 
Jlakes. 

139. Patten, who accompanied the Protector Somerset in his ex- 
pedition against Scotland, was greatly scandalised by this practice of 
the Borderers in the English camp; he compares them ‘unto a master- 
less hound howling in a highway, some whooping, some whistling, and 
most crying " A Berwick ! a Berwick!” “ A Fenwick I a Fenwick,” or 
otherwise as their captains’ names were’; they never ceased * these 
troublous and dangerous noises all the night long.' 

147. Could answer the challenge. 
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148. dark frofounJ, either ‘the profound darkness,’ or, more pro- 
bably, the ‘dark sky’ or ‘a#-,’ profound being used in poetry as a noun 
meaning the depth of the sky or the sea. 

15a. This line is not in the first edition. Similarly at spa and jip 
Scott added lines completing the details of the scene. 

X — XII. Cranstoun disguised by glamour visits Margaret. 

165. By limes=irj the proper time, early (usually spelt betimes). 

1 79. Secure, ‘ free from care or alarm ’ (the sense of the Latin 
securus), not ‘free from danger’ (the modern sense of the word). 
Ousenam (see IV. 588) was a seat of the Cranstouns. 

185. Mary, Queen of Scots, was at this time living in France, and 
was only ten years old ; probably therefore her mother, Mary of Guise, 
widow of James V, is referred to. 

19a. glamour is an adjective as in III. 103. 

194. wardet^s post, the place where the warder was posted; 
Hermitage in Liddesdale was a castle of the Douglases. ^ 

196. In spite of ali the vassals. 

xm. The nature of Love. 

The page never withstood his lord's command (ill. 85), but in this 
case he might have kept his newly acquired glamour art a secret from 
his master. It seems at first surprising that Cranstoun sought this 
interview, but he no doubt wished to see Margaret once more — it might 
be for the last time — before the combat, concerning which he doubtless 
disclosed his plans to her. 

S05. bring. ..round, the usual phrase is ‘ bring about.’ 

115. tell, understand. 

ai7 — a6. Lockhart compares the following lines from the Giaour in 
which he doubtless thought that Byron imitated this well-known passage ; 

‘Yes, love indeed is light from heaven; 

A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alla given. 

To lift from earth our low desire.’ 

424. A bond pure as silver and soft as silk. 

XIV — XXIII. The combat.-^Musgrave falls. 

230. port*, ‘a martial piece of music adapted to the bagpipes’ 
{Scott). The word is borrowed &om the Gaelic. 

134. blasted by lightning. 

241. of who, i.e. concerning the question. Who should fight, etc. 

242. The repetition of 'twiset is incorrect. 

243. They gan* to compare the rank of their kindred and the value 
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of their lands; so in the Ballad of The Reldswire when the Wardens 
quarrelled they ‘ began to reckon kin and blood.’ 

*49 — so. dut, which was his due or right; charm, see III. xxiii. 

*S*. for the lists, in order to reach the lists. 

258. Flemish ruff, a stiff-frilled collar; the fashion of wearing them 
came from Flanders ; for doublet, bujf, tawny, hose, see Glossary. 

260. slash’d; openings were cut in the doublet, to show the satin 
lining beneath. 

264. Bilboa or Bilbao, the centre of the iron-fields on the N. coast 
of Spain, was famous for its swords ; hence a rapier was called a bilbo 
(Merry Wives of Windsor, I. i. 165) ; by Marchmen felt; with his sword 
he executed justice on the Borderers. 

265. studded, ornamented with studs or bosses of gold or silver and 
with jewels. 

266. still, constantly, always. 

270 — 1. ffot-clotk, the cloth or housings, covering the horse’s body; 
wimple, a doth covering the head and the sides of the face and neck, 
such as is often worn by nuns; it was formerly an ordinary outdoor 
head-dress for women. 

277. had would have striven. 

290. leading staffs, batons carried as signs of their authority as 
marshals*. 

292 — 3. These lines were added in the 2nd edition. 

301. alternate, alternating, speaking in turn. 

303. The proper sense of freely is ‘with freedom’; but here it 
means ‘ in a free condition.’ The usual phrase is ‘free-bom.’ 

305. despiteous scathe, wrong done in despite*. 

311. strain*, hicth. 

313. coat, coat of arms. 

319 — 24. In place of these lines in the ist edition Scott wrote: 

‘At the last words with deadly blows 
The ready warriors fiercely close.’ 

327. to the axe, to the blows of the axes. 

334. Perhaps the Minstrel refers to Killiecrankie (iv. ar — 2). 

336 — 7. reeling strife, the contest in which the warriors reel to and 
fro. for death or life, to avoid death or gain life. 

344. gorget, the piece of armour protecting the throat (French gorgi). 

346. bootless*, useless. For ‘O, bootless aid ’ in the ist edition we 
read ‘In vain — In vain!’ This line and 366 were no doubt altered 
because Jeffrey (see p. xvii) condemned the repetitions in them. 
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36*. props him from tht sod, supports him from iaUing on the 
ground. 

364. ghostly*, spiritual. 

366. The line originally ran ‘ Unheard he prays ’tls o’er, ’tis o’er. 1 

XXIV. The Seattish champion is discovered to be Cranstoun. 

37* — 3' beaver*, the lower part of the helmet; gratulating has 
the same sense as the compound form congratulating, which is more 
commonly used. 

378. panic haste, the haste caused by sudden fright. 

384. armed ground, the lists surrounded by armed warriors. 

XXV- — VII. The Ladye bestows Margaret's hand on Cranstoun. 

400. words were made, prayers or entreaties were made. 

407. She' is thinking of the words of the River Spirit and the 
Mountain Spirit (l. xv — xvii.). 

410 — 3. Not you: tlie T.adye probably addresses not the entreating 
lords and clansmen, nor Cranstoun, but the Spirits of tlje Flood and 
lilt! Fell. She defied them at the outset, and now proudly declares that 
her defeat is not due to them. (Sec 1. 177—91 * 9 ° — 

4*3. Alt as they left, even while they were leaving, listed, 
surrounded by lists*. 

444. horn her bosom fell depends on hoio she told (443). 

XXVIII — .XXI.X. Delorainds lament over Mnsgrave. 

4,ii(i. wraith, the apparition in the likeness of a person, supposed to 
be seen shortly before or after his death. 

459. what hap had proved, what chance had brought to pass. 

461 — a. debate*, compare lil. 38; rancorous*, spiteful. 

4(5j. mas-at-arms, horsemen fully equipped as Leloraine himself 
was ; these alone he counted worthy of his steel. 

466. To shed the blood of one with whom a man was at feud was a 
simple duty on the Border. 

481. mark, a coin of the. value of 131. ^d. See march in Glossary. 
Note that after the numeral adjective the sign of the plural is not used — 
an idiom common in old English, as it is in modern German. 

48a. long of, on account of. 

490. 'The lands that over Ouse to Berwick forth do bear* 

Have for their blazon^ had the snaffle, spur and spear.’ 

Drayton’s Palyolbioti, xiii. 

* stretch. * coat of arms. 

On account of the troubled state of the Border every man in the 
NutUtern Counties had to be always ready to mount and fight. 
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491. goods of which he had been plundered. ‘ The pursuit of 

Border marauders was followed by the injured party and his friends 
with blood-hounds and bugle-hom, and was called the hot-trod. He was 
aentitled, if his dog could trace the scent, to follow the invaders into the 
opposite Kingdom ; a privilege which often occasioned bloodshed.' 
{Scott). 

499 — S°7‘ hordiiiingt stole, requiem, see Glossary. 

511 — s. Leveu, a small river in Cumberland; Holme Coltrame, a 
village on the Solway Firth ; the lofty nave was doubtless that of the 
Cistercian Abbey situated there. 

5t4. The Minstrel pauses in his Lay; and represents on his harp 
the varying sounds of the chant of the minstrels and the priests as they 
attend Musgrave’s corpse, till finally the listeners seemed to hear the 
choir singing over his grave in Holme Coltrame Abbey. 

537. Wander a soil; for the omission of the preposition compare 
I- 5<53- , 

535. misprised*^ despised. 


Canto VI. 

The plot of the Lay concludes with Canto v, so far as the feud 
between the clans and the fortunes of the lovers are concerned; only 
the Goblin Page and the Magical Book remain to be disposed of. and 
those who do not find the Page an interesting character are inclined to 
say that Scott ought not to have sulded a sixth Canto. If however the 
Page is not unworthy of being regarded as an important element in the 
story, then a sixth Canto is necessary; and it gives Scott an opportunity, 
which could not well have occurred earlier in the story, of adding to his 
pictures of Border life the betrothal feast and the ceremony of recon- 
ciliation at Melrose. It may be remarked that the passages in Canto VI 
most generally admired (Stanzas i — ii and the Songs, especially Rosa^ 
belle) are not necessary parts of the story. 

I — II. The praise ofScotlasid. 

In the last lines of the passage the Minstrel’s affection is centred in 
the valleys belonging to his own clan. The last days of Scott’s life 
gave an affecting proof of the intensity with which he felt the emotion 
expressed in these lines. See p. xiv. 

i>~a. The construction of this sentence is not quite regular. We 
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should have expected either 'Breathes there the man, who never &c.’ 
or 'Breathes there the man with soul so dead that he hath never &c.* 

8. He is incapable of feeling the joyous enthusiasm which rises in a 
minstrel's breast. Minstrel may be taken as an adjective qualifying’* 
raptures or, more probably, Minstrel-raptures may be regarded as a 
compound substantive. 

12 — 5. concentred in self^ concentrated on 'self; viUi mean, 
common (Lat. vilis^ cheap). 

17. Caledonia^ an ancient name of Scotland. 

22. filial bandi a tie like that which binds a son to his father or 
mother. 

25. *I think of the present and the past state of my country* — a 
contrast on which the Minstrel dwelt in the Introduction. 

26 — 7. It seems as if thy woods and streams were the only friends 
left to me who am bereft of everything. 

32. 'Anyone who knows Scott’s country knows how.,cloud and 
stream and gale all sweep at once down the valley of the Etlrick’ 
{A. Lani\. 

34. Teviot Slant appears to have been a rough boulder on the 
Rashie-grain height at the watershed between the counties of Roxburgh 
and Dumfries ; it may have marked a parish boundary or a bridle-path. 
It has long since disappeared. The line was not in the ist edition. 

Ill — V. Thi btlrolhal. 

38. festivt call, summons to the feast. 

40. priests, because with their songs they lead the solemnities of 
feast and battle. 

51. Formerly not only the marriage but also the betrothal or 
spousal, at which the parties engaged themselves to marry, was cele- 
brated by a religious ceremony. 

54. owches*, ornaments set with jewels. 

55. green mantles and the hair braided with a snood or ribbon were 
the especial characteristic of maidens, as may be seen in the Border 
ballads. 

70. planetary hour; accorvling to astrology each of the planets had 
a special influence which it exercised at certain times when it was said 
lu be in the ascendant ; at such a time a person might control spirits by 
uttering certain words or making certain signs, and this the Minstrel 
hints the Ladye did, but without entering into such relations with evil 
Siiirits that she dared not enter holy places. Scott says that ‘popular 
belief, though contrary to the doctrines of the Church, made a favourable 
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distinction betwixt magicians, and necromancers or wizards, the former 
were supposed to command the evil spirits, and the latter to serve, or 
at least to be in league and compact with those enemies of mankind.’ 

78 — 80. guardedt tdged ; merlin i ‘a merlin or sparrow-hawk was 
actually carried by ladies of rank, as a falcon was in time of peace the 
constant attendant of a knight or baron. Barclay complains of the 
common and indecent practice of bringing hawks and hounds into 
churches’ {Scoti). 

VI — XXVII. The feast. 

90. ‘ The peacock was considered during the times of chivalry not 
merely as an exquisite delicacy, but as a dish uf peculiar solemnity. 
After being roasted it was again decorated with its plumage, and a 
sponge dipped in lighted spirits of wine was placed in its bill. When 
it was introduced on days of grand festival it was the signal for the 
adventurous knights to take upon them vows M)efore the peacock and 
the ladies, to do some deed of chivalry’ ( 5 ’^^/'/). 

91. *TKe boar’s head was also a usual dish of feudal splendour. 
In Scotland it was sometimes surrounded with little banners, displaying 
the colours and achievements of the baron at whose board it was 
served ’ [^Scott ) . 

9a. ‘There are often flights of wild swans upon St Mary’s Lake’ 

{Scott). 

‘'['he swan on still St Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.’ 

Wordsworth, Yarroiu Visited. 

97. balcony^ the gallery running across the end of the hall, occupied 
at fe.'.tivals by mu;^icians. 

103 — 5. Hawks wore on their heads a hood, which was removed 
when they were let loose to fly at their game, and small bells were 
attached to their wings. They had perched on the beams which ran 
across the hall to strengthen the roof. 

109. Tlie sewers* brought and arranged the dishes. 

1 17. in humour highly cross'd, deeply provoked in temper. 

1 19. This line forms an absolute phrase; the subject of smote (120) 
is Conrad. 

120 — 3. ‘The Rutherfords of Hunthill were an ancient race of 
Border Lairds, whose names occur in history, sometiines as defending 
the frontier against the English, sometimes as disturbing the peace of 
their own country. Dickon Draw-the-sword was son to the ancient 
warrior, called in tradition the Cock of Hunthill, remarkable for leading 
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into battle nine sons, all gallant warriors ' (Scott). Dickon was a cor- 
ruption of Richard. 

123. Hct Conrad; saye^ word. 

128. ‘To bite the thumb or the glove seems not to have 
considered upon the Border as a gesture of contempt, though so usea 
by Shakespeare, but as a pledge of mortal revenge* {JScottY 

132. lyme-dog"*, sl hunting dog. 

136. Conrad came from the Rhineland (iv. 314) and naturally 
wore a sword of Cologne workmanship. Notice the accent : Cdlogne. 
The old English name was Colen, which is nearer the Geiinan Kdln 
than the form whicli we have borrowed from the French. 

I3y — 155. For buttery i selUf carouse^ cUuch^ see Glossary. 

143 — 4. did frankly raise the fledge^ heartily raised his cup as a 
pledge of friendliness, i.e. drank Arthur’s health. Fire-fhe-Braes j this 
name is found in an old list of Border riders; the man was an Elliot, 
residing in Liddesdale, and the Elliots were friends of the Carrs and 
therefore enemies of Watt Tinlinn, who was a Scott, (aKhough their 
help against the English was to be counted on ; ni. 354). He must 
have gained the name by setting on fire the heather on the hillsides. 

147. To acquit themselves (the English) of their obligation. See 
p. 183(a). 

153. their ciafii the clan of the Scotts; the Hders therefore in 152 
must be the riders of the Scott clan. 

154 — 5. Scott gives the following explanation of these lines from 
Satchell’s True History: ‘Two brethren, natives of Galloway, having 
been banished from that country for a riot, or insurrection, came to 
Rankleburn, in EUrick Forest, where the keeper received them joy- 
fully, on account of their skill in winding the horn, and in the other 
mysteries of the chase. Kenneth MacAlpin, then King of Scotland, 
came soon after to hunt in the royal forest, and pursued a buck from 
Ettrick-heuch to the glen now called Buckcleuch. Here the stag 
stood at bay; and the King and his attendants, who followed on 
horseback, were thrown out by the steepness of the hill and the morass. 
John, one of the brethren from Galloway, had followed the chase on 
foot; and now coming in, seized the buck by the horns, and being a 
man of great strength and activity, threw him on his back, and ran 
with his burden about a mile up the steep hill, to the place where 
Kenneth had halted, and laid the buck at the sovereign’s feet.’ The 
king made him ranger of the forest and said that in commemoration of 
the feat he should be always called John Scott of Biiccleuch. 
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T57. Remembered hinif bethought himself of. See p. 183 (^). 

162. The battle of Solway Moss (1542), at which an army of 
10,000 Scotchmen were put to flight by a few hundreds of English 
Borderers, whom they mistook for the English army, which was really 30 
%niles distant. James V. died broken-hearted a few days after this disaster. 

169 — 72. bodkin^ a small da^er; veitoni'd^ poisoned; spurn'd!*^ 
kicked. 

181. John Graham or Graeme being in disgrace at the Scotch court 
retired with many of his clan into the English Borders in the reign of 
Henry IV. They are said to have been all stark moss-troopers and 
arrant thieves, outlawed from both England and Scotland, yet some- 
times connived at by llie English, because they gave ne\^ of what was 
going on in Scotland, and would raise 400 horse at any time upon a 
raid of the English into Scotland. They resided chiefly in the Debate- 
able Land, so called because it was claimed by both kingdoms. This 
district, lying between the Sark and the Esk, was 10 miles long and 
about 4 mile^ broad. In 1552 a commission was appointed to divide it 
between the two countries, but the division was not really carried out 
for some years, and at the union of the Crowns under James VI the 
district was still in such a lawless state that it was found necessary to 
transport the clan of the Graemes to Ireland and forbid their return 
under pain of death, 

186. They joined in raids on both countiies, and escaped punish- 
ment, because both the English and the Scotch Warden claimed 
dwellers in the Dehaleable Land as the subjects of his sovereign and 
would not acknowledge that the opposite Warden had any right over 
the offenders, by asking him to punish them. 

190. said stands in place of sang^ for the sake of the rhyme* 

XI — XII. Albert Graemd 5 song. 

For the metre see p, xxvi(B), 

The three minstrels give us songs of three different types. Graeme’s 
song represents the Border ballad ; it tells a tragic story simply, directly 
and with pathos. The quaint burdens* in the second and fourtli lines 
of each verse are introduced with skill. They are borrowed from an 
old Scotch song, in which however the fourth line runs 'And the lyon 
shall be lord of a’.’ 

203. The words meadow and lea are often used in the same sense, 
but meadow is properly land on which the grass is mown (Anglo-Saxon 
mdzvan, to mow), while lea originally meant fallow land. 

224 — 5* pori*y bearing; a specimen of a sonnet* is given on p*xiv; 
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rhyctt here means rhymed verse or poetry generally; roundelay*, a 
kind of ballad. 

228. silver, applied to sounds, means 'clear, tuneful’; silver bells 
were supposed to have the sweetest sound. 

229. Stimy, Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, grandfather of Lori 
William Howard, was ‘unquestionably the most accomplished cavalier 
of his time.’ He is famous as a poet both on account of the beauty of 
his love poems and because he was one of the first to introduce Italian 
models which were employed with admirable results by Elizabethan 
poets. His Sotittels are among the earliest in the language and his 
translations from Virgil’s Aeneiit are our earliest specimen of blank 
verse. At the close of Henry VHI’s reign he was one of the leaders 
of the party which did not wish for further changes in religion. lie had 
made an alteration in his coat of arms which implied a close connexion 
witit royalty, and on this ground the leader of the reforming party, 
Hertford (better known as the Protector Somerset) secured his con- 
demnation on a charge of treason: he was beheaded itj 1547 a few 
days before the King’s death. He was then about 30 years of age. 

241. Round the grave of some saint who had lived the solitary life 
of a hermit. 

243. In the 1st edition ‘So sweet their harp and voices join.’ By 
the alteration the rhyme is improved. 

244. Geraldine. A book written by Nashe neatly 50 years after 
Surrey’s death gives an imaginary account of his love for Geraldine and 
says that he travelled in Italy, and at Venice consulted the famous 
alchemist and m.agician Cornelius Agrippa, who showed him Geraldine’s 
image in a magical mirror in the manner described in Filztraver's song. 
But the fact is that he never visited Italy, and although one of his 
poems is ‘A description and praise of his love Geraldine,’ it is doubtful 
whether any other of his songs or soimets were inspired by affection for 
her. She was a daughter of the Earl of Kildare, and her real name was 
Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald- 

251. iron signifies that the towers were both strong and grim; 
compare Introd. 35. 

252. Windsor; Surrey had spent much time in attendance on the 
court at Winasor, and had written some of his poems when a prisoner 
there in 1537. 

XVI — XX. Filztraver’s song. 

For the metre see p. xxvi (D). 

Filztraver does not teU us a story, as do the other two minstrels; he 
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gives an elaborately finished picture of a single scene. In language as 
well as metre this song imitates the school of English poets who were 
influenced by Petrarch and other Italian models, and of whom Surrey 
was one of the earliest, and Spenser is the most famous. As compared 
with the other two songs, it cannot be said to bring out Scott*s character- 
istic excellence as a song writer. 

257. It has been su^ested that in place of All SotUs' eve, Scott 
intended to write All Saints’ eve, as the evening before All Saints* Day 
was regarded as the season in the whole year when the ghosts of the 
dead and the disembodied spirits of the living were most likely to 
appear. All Saints’ Day is Nov. i. All Souls* Day Nov, 2. 

263. promised. 

271. c/iarucUr, symbol or letter of magical significance; for 
liilismafiy alma^est^ sec Glossary; nothing here used as an adverb = 
not at all; so ‘nothing envious Nature* (Spenser, Fatrie Qtteene^ II. 
vi. i73)=bounUov\s Nature. 

276. selJ^mitUti lights a light seen in a mirror is usually the mere 
reflection of another liglu; but this light shone with a radiance of its 
own. 

282. A couch covered mth a silken fabric woven at Agra; hence 
in 1 . 285 it is called a ‘ couch of ImV (India). 

2S5. part is used in this line first as an adverb modifying lighted 
(understood), and secondly as a noun. 

289. ebnrnine, m.ide of ivoiy (Lat. ebur); to Jmdr to reach, to 
entmiice. 

300. This line refers to Henry’s marriage to Jane Seymour the day 
after Anne lioleyn's execution, and to the dissolution of the monasteries. 

303. applauses is rarely used in the plural; here however it 
probably bears its strict Latin sense of ‘clappings of the hands.’ 

504 — 5. These, the Southern chiefs; many English nobles had 
suffered 110 less than the Howards from his tyranny. Those^ the 
Scots; the First Covenant was not signed until 1557 and Protestantism 
d>d not become the established religion of Scotland until 1560. 
Except in this passage the Minstrel does not introduce into his Lay any 
reference to the Reformation in either country, the object of the poem 
being to present to us only what is characteristic of the Middle Ages in 
religion as in everything else. 

308 — 9. Home, Ilome Castle; that lord, the Earl of Home. 
These lines show huw in Scotland the name of the estate and its 
owner are identified. 


F. 
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31 1 — 5. OrcadL's, the ancient Greek name of the Orkneys. 
William St Clair, a nobleman of Norman extraction married the 
daughter of the Earl of Orkney, and their son was confirmed in the 
title by Haco, King of Norway (to whose realm the Orkneys, 
belonged], in tsjg. The Sinclairs ‘held princely sway’ over the islands 
until 1471, when the earldom was transferred to the King of Scotland. 
The castle of the St Clairs at Kirkwall, the capital, is the ‘ pride ’ 
of the place, because it is a sign that the Orkneys once had an earl of 
their own with princely powers. Scott avails himself of the ancient 
connexion of the Orkneys with Norway to introduce a minstrel who 
has something of the wildness and fire of the Scandinavian poetry. 

316. Pentland, Pentland Firth; Odin (the same as the Teutonic 
Woden) was the chief god of the Norsemen and the giver of victory. 
Tl&e w/zz/f/, meanwhile ; cp. II. 15. 

325. LocIiUn is the Gaelic name for Scandinavia; of roving war= 
‘who were roving warriors ^is similarly used in lines 228, 247. 

327. Skilful in slaying their foes to be food for the rafen. 

32S — 31. The Scalds or minstrels of the Norsemen called their 
chiefs Sea-kings, and their ships Serpents of the ocean. 

335 — 3- Punic, bearing inscriptions in the ancient Norse charac- 
ters called runes ; grim suggests cruel rites, such as human sacrifices. 

335. The Sagas are poems, written in the language and containing 
the mythology and traditions of the ancient Scandinavians. The word 
Saga means a tale and is connected with the English say. 

336. The Snake of the Ocean, whose folds, according to the 
Sagas, surround the earth. 

338. ‘ The Valcyriur or Selectors of the Slain, despatched by 

Odin from Valhalla, to choose those who were to die and to distribute 
the contest. They are well known to the English reader as Gray's 
Fatal Sisters' [Scott). 

340. The Norse warriors were usually buried with their arms and 
other treasures, and it was believed that fires burned within their 
tombs. Living warriors often rifled the tombs in order to seize the 
arms, but ‘ the ghosts of the northern warriors were not wont tamely to 
suffer their tombs to be plundered; and hence the mortal heroes had 
an additional temptation to attempt such adventures, for they held 
nothing more worthy of their valour than to encounter supernatural 
beings’ [Scott). 

XXIII. Harold's song. 

P'or the mcLce, see p. xxvi. (B). 
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Harold like Graeme gives us a tragic story, but he is a poet of a 
richer fancy, full of the wild legends of the Sagas, and at Roslin he has 
been trained in a gentler school than Graeme. He does not tell lus 
s^ry so directly, and yet not a line is wasted in leading up to the end. 
We hear a voice entreating Rosabelle to stay. Her reply puts us in 
possession of her heart, — though she will not admit it to herself, her 
real motive is love of Ij'ndesay. Observe how much of the stoiy we 
learn from this con\ersation, though nothing seems to be said for our 
inibrmation. Whether she crossed the hrth or was persuaded to stay 
we arc not directly told, but a picture of Roslin follows which prepares 
us to hear tidings of death and fixes our thoughts on the chapel, its 
beauty, its stillness, and the strange burial vault, — only to heighten the 
contrast when we turn to the gmve of Rosabelle in the sea-caves 
amid the raging tempest. 

355. Rosabelle * was a family name in the house of St Clair.’ 

358. Rest thee; so stay thee 366); seep. 183(3). Ravensheuch 
Castle^ now ii? ruins, is situated in Fife on a steep crag, washed by the 
Firth of Forth ; it belonged to the St Clairs. 

361. ineh^ island (a Gaelic word). 

364. gifted Seer; a person gifted with the * second sight,’ by which, 
according to a superstition of the Highlanders, he saw visions fore- 
telling death or danger. 

369. Roslifty a castle about 5 miles 5 . of Edinburgh, also belonged 
to the St Clairs, who held among other titles that of Baron of Roslin. 

369 — 7 1 . leads the ballj opens the ball by leading the dance \ lonely^ 
her mother will be lonely amid the ^iety, if Rosabelle is not there. 

372. the ring they ruky the usual phrase is to ride at the ring (1. 373) ; 
see p. 183 (r). In this exercise a ring was hung from a beam, and the 
knight rode at full speed at it, and tried to carry it off on the point 
of his lance. 

374 — 5. chitUf complain of. poured into his cup. 

381. For i'tuidied in the ist edition stood its more familiar equi- 
valent reddened; similarly in 365 for sxvatked the ist edition has 
rolled, 

382 — 3. Near to Roslin are Dryden House, and Hawthomden, 
once the residence of the poet Drummond, who was visited here by 
Ben Jonson. It is beautifully situated on the banks of the £sk. 
Beneath the house are caverns, hewn out of the rock. 

3 84. The superstition that Roslin Chapel seemed to be in flames 
whenever a Si Clair was about to die reminds us of the Scandinavian 
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tomb-fires (1. 341) ; ‘it is probably derived from Norway and may have 
been brought to Roslin by the Earls of Orkney.’ 

385 — 7. In a vault beneath the chapel, which was built in 1446, 
the Barons of Roslin were buried in their armour. It is said that th^ 
custom was not departed from until the reign of James II of England. 
panoply* t a complete equipment of armour. 

389. saeristyy a chamber in whi^ the sacred vessels and vestments 
were kept. For deep sacristy the ist edition has ‘ both vaulted crypt.* 
altar's pale ; see ii. 106. 

390 — 4. ‘ The chapel is in the most rich and florid style of Gothic 
architecture. Among the profuse carving on the pillars and buttresses 
the rose is frequently introduced, in allusion to the name,* — i.e, as 
though Roslin were Rose-lin ; the derivation however is Ross-linn, the 
promontory of the waterfall, the word Ross (promontory) being the 
same as occurs in Melrose (see note on i, 334). foliage-bound^ sur- 
rounded by sculptured leaves ; pinnety pinnacle. ^ 

397. ehapJlte, the French spelling is adopted to show that the 
accent falls on the second syllable after the French usage. 

401. knellr tolling of bells. At funerals candles were lighted, bells 
tolled, and prayers read from the service-books. 

402. In the ist edition: *But the Kelpie nmg and the Mermaids 
sung.* The Kelpie is the Water-sprite (I. 362). 

404. It may be asked why the three songs are so entirely out 
of keeping with the natural joyfulness of a betrothal feast : two of them 
deal with the supernaiiiral, and all three with stories of unhappy love. 
The answer must be that they are introduced in order gradually to 
prepare our minds for the coining storm. 

417. She knew that some evil was being borne on the storm-wind. 

419. The Dwarf, who has so often announced that he is lost, has 
now been found by one who is his master. 

XXV — XXVI. The removal of the Dwarf and the Hook, 

424. glanced* y flashed; trophiedy ornamented with trophies, such 
as banners or weapons captured in battle. 

427. Were seen for an instant, and then instantly vanished from 
sight. 

435. This line names the castles at each extremity of the Border. 

442. Gylbin is the Dwarf’s name ; it is slightly altered from Gilpin, 
the name borne by the Goblin of the story given in the note on ii. 353. 
Scott probably thought that a less usual name would be more 
impressive. 
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455* ’Ufho j/o/Jvssthat he spoke ; see note on lines i — 2. 

It is said that the castle of Peel in the Isle of Man was formerly 
haunted by an evil spirit in the shape of a laige black spaniel with curled 
^aggy hair. As soon as candles were lighted in the guard-chamber, it 
came and lay down before the fire. At length a drunken soldier swore 
that he would try whether it was dog or devil. What passed was never 
known ; the soldier never spoke again, but died in agonies at the end of 
three days. 

459 — See ii. ar4 — 6. 

xxvii — XXXI. The pilgrimage to Melrose, 

469. St Bride of Douglas^ *a favourite saint of the house of 
Douglas, and of the Earl of Angus in particular ’ {Scoit)^ 

475. St Modan: there were two Scotch saints of this name; the 
saint mentioned here was according to one tradition abbot of a monas- 
teiy at Dryburgh near Melrose in the Vltli century. 

476. See III. 386. 477. Holy Rood; see Introd. 81 and note. 

Lisle is for Ufelebuigh, an old name of Edinburgh. 

478. The Isle is St Mary's Isle near Kirkcudbright, where was a 
monastery dedicated to the Virgin. 

479. patron^ patron saint; compare 11. 170. 

499. u?teatA*f scarcely. 

500. high-drawn breathy breath drawn so as to be audible. 

509. brave is used as a noun ; so Fair^ 1. 366. 

5 1 o — 3. letter' dy bearing inscriptions ; tortured, their faces express 
the tortures which they suffered at their martyrdom. 

515 — 6. Biack cowls (or hoods) and scapulars*, with white stoles* or 
robes — such being the dress of the Cistercian order, to which the monks 
of Melrose belonged. 

519 — 29. For host, requiem, see Glossary. 

520. Jlotirislld* fair, beautifully embroidered. 

523. mitred, the right of wearing the mitre, which was properly 
worn by bishops, was granted to many abbots, 

526 — 7. Sage in the councibchamber and fortunate in battle. 

532. close of the office ; compaK eve?img close {ii, 155)* 

Opice here means the * Office (or Service) for the Dead,* in which 
prayers were made for the repose of the souls of the dead. This service 
was probably repeated several times, and each time at its close came 
the Jrae or hymn of intercession, 

535. burthen, refrain. The spelling in 1. 582 (burden’^) is more 
correct. 

536. This hymn is said to have been written in the isth century 
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by Thomas of Celano, a Franciscan friar. It was an especial favourite 
with Scott, and in his last illness he was often heard to murmur to him- 
self lines from it. The version, which he gives of three out of the 
seventeen verses, is rather a paraphrase than an exact translation. Lin^ 
536 — 7 may be literally translated : ‘The day of wrath, that (great) day, 
shall dissolve the world in ashes.’ 

542 — 53. For the metre see p. xxvi. (C). 

555 — 82. Xx)ckhart tells us that in these charming lines Scott 
embodied what was, at the time when he penned them, his chief 
day-dxeam, namely, to purchase a small estate which was situated on 
the north bank of the Yarrow just opposite Newark ; there he 
hoped to settle like the Minstrel and to entertain with his poems 
among others his neighbour Lord Dalkeith, to whom he dedicated the 
Lay, 

568. Bowhiil^ Newark ; see note on Inirod, 37. 

569. ydly ; see note on x. 224. 

371 — 2. For s//aw, haugkt see Glossary. » 

575. achievements^ brave deeds, feats of arms ; circumstance^ the 
splendour attending chivalry. 



GRAMMATICAL NOTE. 


In the preceding pages the student is referred to the present note for 
the treatment of several grammatical peculiarities which occur in the 
Lay : — 

(a) The personal pronouns are sometimes used as reflexives ; as 
in II. 305, Orliere he rouses him=he rouses himself 1 in )v. 188 bade 
them hold them = bade them hold themselves ; so cleanse him (iv. 437), 
qttie them (Vl. 147). 

( 4 ) This reflexive use of personal pronouns is most common after 
certain verbs which are usually intransitive. In Old English such verbs 
were often impersonal and were followed by a noun or pronoun in the 
dative case ; this object was sometimes retained after the impersonal use 
etf tlic rerb ksd dkx! esm. Tims hw have Mseerel Mvtl {l. sgs), where 
the usual expression would be simply hlonnt I ■, see aiso 1. 177, 11. 238, 
264, 268, V. 97, VI. ij7, 358, 366. It may be noticed that most of 
these verbs express motion. 

(r) Some verbs are followed by a direct object, where in Modern 
English they would be used as intransitives, and followed by a prepo^ 
sition ; thus in ride in I. %ii,=ride through, in i. afty^ride alotig, 
in I. 279 up ; with I. 222 we may compare ‘ I wadna have ridden 
tliat wan water’ (Ballad of Kinmont Willie). In vi. 372 — 3 we have 
instances of both constructions. See also II. 414 and ill. 19 (pondering), 
III. 67. 144 (pasdd, repass’d), V. 527 (wander). 

(d) Past Tenses. The following forms are contrary to modem 
usage : 

4 

rode from ride (A.S. rid), ii. 367. 

sung from sing (Introd. 100). Some think that this form comes ftom 
the plural of the A.S. past tense (which was sungon, while the 
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singular was sattg), but it is more probably due to the influence of the 
past participle su»g. 

. iegiiu, rung, sprung, sunk (ill. 96, 361, 363, i. 307) are similar 
instances. 

(e) Past Participles. In the following cases the past participle 
has (contrary to modern usage) the same form as the past tense : 
broke (iv. 513, cp. unbrake, IV. nK), forgot {Introd. 94), rode (ii. i«5) 
shook (li. 12 1), strove (v. 177). 

In the following cases the past participle (contrary to modem usage) 
ends in -» : gotten (ii. 113), lam, past part, of lose-, cp. forlorn (i. 249). 



GLOSSARY. 


(If a word is used more than once in the Lay of tit Loti Minstrtl 
reference is usually made to the first line only in which it occurs.) 


Abbrcuiaf^ons : — 


A. S.=Anglo'Saxoni i.e. English down to about laoo A.D. 

M. E.=Middle English, i.e. English from about noo to 1500 A.D. 
D. = Dutch. 

Germ. = German. 

Scand.= Scandinavian (the group of languages spoken by the 
Norsemen and including Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish and Danish). 
{All tit above languages belong to the Tmtonic family^ 

Lat. = Latin, from which the following three languages are de- 


scended : — 


Fr. = French. O. F.= 01 d French, i.e. till about 1600 A.D. 

It. = Italian. 

Sp. = Spanish. 

Ga. = Gaelic, a language of the Celtic family spoken by the Scotch 
Highlanders. 


cp.=campare. 


accord, verb, to agree. Through O. F. from Lat. aeeerdare, which is 
derived from- ad, to, in agreement with, and cor, the heart. Fres. part. 
according, Intr. 73, harmonising. 

acttm, subst., ill. 61, a stuffed and quilted jacket, worn under the 
mail. Through O. F. auqueton, Sp. aleoton, from Arabic eU y£<n=:fhe 
cotton. 

aghast, past part., iv. aSo, struck with terror, A. S. gaistcm, to 
terrify, with intensive prefix 
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air, subst., iv. 591, assizes, or the administration of justice by judges 
going on circuit, from I.at. a journey. 'Fhe word also appears in 
the phrase ‘justices in eyre.’ Distinct in derivation from flfr=lbe 
aimospher^, Lat. Gk. d/Jp. ^ 

aisle, subst., 1. 236, the wing of a church. Through Fr. from Lat. 
a/ft, a wing. 

aloof, adv., ii. 96, ^03, away, at a distance, appears to be used in the 
sense of alo//. Aloof was originally a sailors* term meaning ‘to wind- 
ward,* from on and D. loef wind ; while aloft is a Scand. word meaning 
‘ on the air,* Scand. loft, air. 

almagest, subst., vi. '27a,awork on astronomy by Claudius Ptolemy, 
so called in Arabic from al, the, and magest^ a corruption of the Gk. 
fieyifTTrjt greatest, the Gk. name of the book being ^ fieydXrj ffOvra^LS, 
the great treatise. 

amain, adv., ii. 196, with full strength, from A. S. on, in or with, and 
ffioigm, strength. 

amice, subst., 11. 214, a hood or cape lined with fur, often worn by 
pilgrims; ‘morning fair came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray* 
(Milton, Par* Reg, iv, 427). To lie distinguished from the white amice, 
a vestment worn by priests. Through O. F. from Lat. amicltis^ a cloak. 

' and, I. 90, an (weakened form of the same), ii. 581, conj., used in 
Scandinavian both as a copulative conjunction and in the sense of ' if.’ 
When the latter sense grew obscure in English, ‘if* wac sometimes 
added for the sake of clearness, as in i. 90. 

annoy, subst., in. 266, vexation, harm. From O. F. anoi (Mod. 
Fr. enfmi)f which is from Lat. in odio {habere), (to hold) in hatred, be 
tired of. 

anon, adv., Inlr. 48, immediately. From A. S. on (7»=on one, i.e. 
in one moment. 

apostate, subst., ii. 126, a traitor, especially one who renounces his 
belief. Through Fr. from Gk. d7ro<rTar7^s, a deserter. 

arch, adj., II, 377, roguish, sly. From A. S. earg, timid, slothful; 
cp. Germ, arg, mischievous. Distinct in derivation from arch, a vaulted 
form (Lai. arctis, a bow) and arch- in archangel &c. (Gk. dpx^t begin- 
ning). 

argent, adj., iv. 394, silvery (especially used in heraldry). Through 
Fr. from Lat. argentum, silver. 

aventayle, subst., ii. 39, the front part of a helmet, O. F. esventail 
(from Lat. ex, out, and ventus, wind), so called because it could be raised 
to give the wearer fresh air. The Mod. Fr. iventail means a fan. 
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assure, adj., iv. m, (in heraldry) blue. Through O.F. o*«>- from 
Arabic Idjwayd, the blue stone called lapis lazuli ; the / was dropped 
in French because it was taken for the article (I’azur). 

^ baldric, subsi., a belt (ll. 115, III. aiS), derived through French 
from Old Germ, dalderich^ girdle, balz^ belt ; balz and beh are from the 
same root. 

bale, subst., III. 345, a blazing faggot; bale-firt, IV. a, a beacon-fire. 
A. S. bael, Scand. bil, a blazing fire. Distinct in derivation from bale, 
a package (Fr. bale), bale, evil (A. S. beatu) and bale, to empty water 
out of a ship (D. batien). 

balm, subst., a fragrant ointment prepared from the resin of the 
balm or balsam-tree (Gk. pdXaa/ios) ; hence the word denotes any- 
thing which is fragrant (v. 8) or soothing (in. 308). Cp. Jeremiah 
viii. 22. 

ban-dog, subst., originally band-dog, that is, a large dog which was 
usually held by a leash (III. 206) or lied up to guard a house (U 137). 

barbed Ik properly used of arrows, meaning ‘furnished with a barb’ 
(the hook on the point of an arrow, from Lat. barba, beard) ; sometimes, 
as in 1. 38, it is used of horses, meaning ‘protected with armour,’ a 
sense which properly belongs to barded. 

barbican, subst. (i. i€i, iv. 53), the defence of the outer gate of a 
feudal castle ; it was a long narrow passage designed to prevent assail- 
ants from attacking the gate in numbers. From O- F. barbacane, 

bard, subst., Inlrod. 7. (i) Among the ancient Celts a bard was 
one who composed and sang verses especially in honour of princes or 
heroes, generally to the accompaniment of the harp ; (2) in the Lowland 
Scotch of the ifith century the word was used contemptuously to denote 
a vagabond minstrel; (3) in English poetry the word is used in its 
original honourable sense, as in Milton J’ar. Lost, vil. 34. 

barded, i. 31 1, protected with armour (used of horses) ; from O. F. 
barde (armour to protect horses). 

bartizan, iv. 344, a small turret projecting from a battlement; a 
corruption of brattUing, a wooden breastwork; first found in Scott’s 
poems. 

basnet, l. 264, a light helmet, fitting close to the head; difierent 
from the high-plumed helmet used in tilting. From O. F. bacintt, 
diminutive of hacin, a basin. 

beaver, subst., v. 371, the lower part of the helmet, Fr. braaUre, 
which originally meant a child’s bib, which the beaver of a helmet was 
thought to resemble. Distinct in derivation from beauer, an animal, 
A. S. befer. 
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beeves, vi. 187, subst. plural, oxen; the sing, beef \s used only of 
the flesh of the dead animal. Through Fr. boeufhom Lat. bos^ an ox. 

besbrew, verb, to curse; the grammatical subject of the verb is 
often omitted, as in iv. 1 79, where the complete expression would b^, 
‘God beshrew thy heart.* From M. E. schnwe, wicked, scolding, 
shrewish, is formed the verb be-shrewen^ to curse. 

benison, subst., vi, 94, blessing. Through O. F. beneison from Lat, 
beuedictioy a blessing. 

black-mail, iii. 416, payment made to freebooters for protection. 
TTcre black is used in the sense of ‘evil* (cp. blackguard), and mail 
means ‘rent,* O. F. mailUy a coin, from Lat. medalia (whence comes 
medal). Distinct from the mail which is explained below. 

bonny, adj., iv. 161, handsome, fair; through Fr. bon from Lat. 
bonttSy good. 

boon, subst., Introd. 60, a petition, a favour, Scand. bon. 
bootless, adj., v. 346, useless, unavailing, from A. S. bSt^ advantage, 
profit. 

bower, subst., (i) a chamber, especially the apartment of the lady 
of the house (i. c, 19) ; (3) an arbour or retreat formed by overarching 
trees {Introd. 38). From A. S. btir^ a chamber, 

bowne, verb, ni. 393, v. 499, to make ready to go, from a M. E. 
adj. bon»t ready to go, which in the form bound appears in such phrases 
as ‘homeward bound,* 

brand, subst., a burning piece of wood, ill. 374; hence a sword 
blade (so called from its brightness), l. 386. A. S. brand from brinnan, 
to burn. 

broil, subst., in. 405, disturbance, confusion, from Fr. hrotUller^ to 
mingle, confuse. 

buckler, subst., i. 30, a shield, from O. F. boclcr^ a shield, which is 
derived from bocUy a boss (whence comes bncklc)\ bode is from Lat. 
bitccula^ a little cheek, used in the sense of a boss. 

buff, svibst., IV. 320, v. 359, the skin of a buffalo, from Fr. biifflc^ a 
buffalo, which is derived through Sp. and Lat. from Greek an ox, 
which is akin to Lat. bos (see beeves and bugle above). Buff now 
denotes a pale yellow colour, like that of bufflilo leather. 

bugle-hom, subst., m, 317, the horn of a bugle, O. F. bugUy from 
Lat. bitculiiSy a diminutive of bos (see beeves above). We now v&t bugle 
in the sense of a bugle’s horn. 

burden, subst., vi. 583, the refrain of a song; In vi. 535 spelt 
burthen. Fr. bourdon (from Lat. burdoy a drone-bee), the bass 

part of a song. In the musical senses of burden we may trace the 
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influence of both Fr. bourdon and Eng. buriLm (=sload), derived from 
the verb bear, 

burgher, subst., i. 59, a dweller in a burg?i or boronghy that is, a 
strong place or town, from A. S. ba>rgan, to protect. 

buttery, subst., vi. 139, a place for provisions, especially beer; a 
corruption of M. E. boteUrUy a place for bottles. 

cadence, subst., Introd. 91, a falling or modulation of the voice or 
of a musical air. Through Fr. from L.at. cadere^ to fall. 

can, verb, from the A. S. cunnatty which means ( i ) to know, (2) to 
know how to do, (3) to be able. Tlie first of these senses is seen in the 
use of can in ii. 68. Cunnan is from the same root as kn&iv and ken, 
canto, subst., a division of a poem, an Italian word; from Lat. 
cantarcy to sing. 

career, subst., in. 30, the course of a horse in a race or charge, Fr. 
carricre from O. F. carierty a road, which is derived from the Celtic 
cavy a car. 

carol, vetb, Inir, 14, to sing. The subst. caroly a song (originally, 
a dance) is derived through the O. F. carolCy a dance, a song, which 
may be derived from Lat. eoroUtty a little crown or ring. 

carouse, subst., vi. 149, a health, a drinking-bout, O. F. carousy 
from Germ, garausy right out ; the word was originally an adverb, as 
in 'to qttajfe earowse* (Drant’s Horace), that is, ‘to drink the cup right 
out,* ‘to empty the bumper.* 

champion, subst., iv. 561, a combatant in a duel, O. F. chanipion 
from Lat. campnsy a field, (in late Lat.) a field of battle. 

chance, subst., n. 93, the east end of a church, O. F* chancel Ixom. 
Lat. canceUtts, a screen, the chancel being shut off by a screen. 

chime, subst., Inir, 71, a harmonious sound, M. E. chimbCy derived 
through the Fr. and Lat. from Gk. Kvfs^a\ov, a cymbal. 

chivalry, subst., a company of mounted knights (iv. 329); hence, 
the spirit of honour which arose among the knights of the middle ages 
{/yc/ace). O. F. chevalerie from Lat. caballuSy a horse; cavalry is 
another form of the same word. 

chord, subst., hitr, 92, the string of a musical instrument, derived 
through Fr. and Lat. from Greek Cord is the same word, 

different spellings being used for the different senses of the word, 
churl, subst., Inir. 78, a countryman, a clown, A. S. ceorl, 
clan, subst., I. 88, a tribe composed of kindred families, Ga. clanny 
offspring, descendants, which is derived from Lat. planlay a scion, a 
plant. 
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claymore, subst,, v. 334, a broadsword, such as was used by the 
Highlanders ; Ca. claidhcamh (sword) mor (great). 

clerk, subst., I. tie, a scholar or learned person; originally, a 
clergyman ; Lat. ckricus from Greek xX’npor, a lot or portion. i) 
cleuch, cleugh, subst., iv. 226, vi. 155, a glen or hollow in a hill- 
side; a Scotch word; cp. Eng. clough. 

cloister, subst., 11. 35 ; see note on n. 77. O. F. cloislre from Lat. 
chiHstrum, an enclosure, which comes from elaujere, to shut. 

close, adj., is used in IV. 188 in the sense of ‘secret’ : O. F. clos 
fiom Lat. ciaiuUre^ to shut. 

corbell, usually spelt corbel^ subst., see note on II. 100. O. F. 
corbel (mod. F. corbcau) from Lat. corbis, a basket, which a corbel was 
thought to resemble in shape. 

corse, subst., iii. 129, a body. Corse, corps, corpse (O. F. corps, 
cars) arc all derived from Lat. corpus, a body. 

corslet, subst., 1. 29, a piece of armour protecting the body, Fr. 
corselet, a diminutive of cars (see corse). 

couch, verb, 1. 216, III. 49 ; a horseman is said to couch his spear, 
that is, to fix it horizontally so that it may pierce his enemy when he 
sets spurs to his horse. Fr. coueher, to lay down, fix, from Lat. 
collocare, to place ; hence a couch (ii. 45) is that on which one lays 
oneself down. 

counter, subst., I. 311, that part of a horse's breast which lies 
between the shoulders and under the neck. 

courier, subst., i. 274, a swift messenger, from Fr. courir, Lai. 
currere, to run. 

coureer, subst., i, 271, a swift horse, properly a race-horse; of the 
same derivation as courier, 

cresset, subst., iii. 33G, .an open pot, used as a lamp, and placed on 
a beacon or carried on a pole; O. F. creuset from D. kruyse, a pot or 
cruse. 

crystal, adj., v. 7, clear, transparent; the subst. crystal is derived 
through Fr. and Lat. from Greek KpirraWot (ice, rock-crystal). 

culver, subst., iv. 346, a small cannon. The word is another form 
of culzieriu, Fr. coulcuvre, an adder, from Lat. calubra, a serpent; the 
cannon was so called from its long, thin shape. 

curfew, subst., i. 337, iv. 78, a bell rung at night as a warning lliat 
fires must he put out or covered up with a fire-cover, Fr. couvre-Jeu. 

curvet, verb, iv. 361, to prance; through It. from Lat. curvart, to 
bend. 
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cusbat-dove, subst., il. 41 1, the nuj^-dove or wood-pigeon* Cushat 
is the A. S. cuslu'ote^ a wild pigeon. 

daggle, verb, i. 316, to moisten, to bedew, from Scand. da^=. 
English deiv. Daggle is a frequentative verb formed from dag^ as is 
Sraggld from drag. 

debate, subst., iii. 38, v. 461, strife, Fr. dSat from Lat. de-batuere, 
to beat down. 

defy, verb, iv. 530, to challenge, Fr, dejier from Lat. dif-fidaret to 
renounce allegiance {dis~ apart, faith, trust). 

despite, subst., iv. 90, spite, malice, O. F, despit from Lat. de^spicere^ 
to look down on. The adj. is despUeous^ v. 305, 

dlght, I. 4a, V. 430, prepared, arrayed ; past participle of A. S. 
dihtatix to set in order, from Lat. dictare^ to dictate. 

dirge, subst., iv. 433, a funend hymn or lament, from Lat. dirige^ 
the first word of Psalm v. 8, with which the funeral office com- 
menced. 

display, <Jerb, iv. 337, to extend, deploy^ which like display is 
derived from O. F, dcploUr, disj>luaref to unfold. In V. 47 display 
is nearer Us ordinary meaning. 

diatU, verb, v. 8, to fall in drops, to trickle ; through Fr. from Lat. 
de-stillari\ from stilla^ a drop. 

doom, subst., 11. 167, judgment, A. S. d 6 nt. 

doublet, subst., V. 439, an inner garment, a kind of waistcoat, worn 
under the cloak } from d<?ubU (Lat. duplex), perhaps because it may 
have been originally worn double. 

diie, verb, 11. Co, to suffer, endure, A. S. dre 6 gan, to endure, 
dub, verb, iv. 446, to confer kn^hthood by a stroke on the shoulder. 
Derivation doubtful ; perhaps another form of (0 dab. 

dulcet, adj., iv. 623, sweet, 0 « F. doled, a diminutive formed from 
Lat. dttlcis, sweet. 

eld, subst., II. 332, old age, antiquity, M.E. elde from A.S. eald^ old. 
elfin, adj., 11. 363, = elvish, from elf, a little sprite, 
escalade, subst., iv. 373, a scaling of the walls of a fortress by the 
enemy ; derived through Fr. and Sp* from Lat. scala, a ladder, 
fain, adj., Jntr. 75, glad, eager, A. %.fagen. 

falchion, subst., i. Ci, iii. 919, a curved sword; through It. 
from Lat. falcio, a curved sword, which comes from falx, a sickle. 

&Icon, subst., IV. 346, a cannon, called by the name of the bird 
(Lat. falco) on account of its dcslnictivencss. 

Wlo'w-(dcer), adj., ill. 209, of a reddish colour; as applied to land 
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it originally denoted the reddish colour of ploughed land. A. S. fealu; 
ycUosvish, from, the same root as Lat. palUdus^ whence pallid^ pale. 

fantasy, subst., imagination, Ye.fantaisie, Greek pavTaala-, fancy is 
a shortened form of fantasy. In v. «i9 jt=capriciou5 love ; cp. Shaker 
spcare, Twelfth Night, i. i. 14. 

fell, (i) adj., II. aai, fierce, terrible, A. S. feT, (2) subst., i. 151, 
III. 153, IV. a6, a hill, Sani. fell. 

fence, (i) subst., III. 226, a defence; an abbreviation of defence, 
which is derived through Fr. from Lat. defendere ; hence (2) fence, vci b, 
II. 28, to defend. 

feud, (i) subst., I. 66 , v. 466, a bitter quarrel, from A.S. fall, hostile 
(whence comes foe) ; (2) feud, a vassaPs holding or fief, is a distinct 
word. 

feudal, adj., properly means ‘belonging to a 6 eV fend (2), but in 
I. 76, III. 36 it appears to mean "arising out of a quarrel, (i). 

flemena-flrtli, subst., iv. 407, an asylum for outi,iws, from A. S. 
flitmingr, outlaw, and frth, a sheltered place, refuge. ' ' 

flouiielied, il. 102, vi. 520, sculptured or embroidered with llowcrs. 
Through Fr. from Lat. jlorescere, to blossom. 

foil, verb, IV. 538, to disgrace, defeat, Fr. fouler, to trample on, 
from Lat. fultare, to full doth. 

foray, subst., 1. 200, ll. 67, a raid, properly, a raid for the purpose 
of gaining O.Y, fourage, which is derived from the same root as 
fodder. 

frontlet, subst., I, 38, a metal plate to protect a w'ar-horae’s forehead, 
a diminutive of 0 .¥. frontal, from laX.frons, forehead. 

frounce, verb, iv. 320, to ornament with flounces, O. Y.froncer, to 
gather, plait, fold, whence flounce also is derived. 

furbish, verb, in. 224, to polish, Ys.fourbir, to polish, 
gaaiiaid, subst., iv. 159, a bold, light-hearted man, O. F. gaillard, 
valiant, bold. 

gan, verb, i. 253, is often spelt ’jan, as though it were an abbrevi- 
ation of bcgati ; gm however is the original verb from which begin is 
formed by the prefix be-. 

gear, subst., dress, harness, tackle ; in V. 491, goods ; A. S. gearwt 
(pi.), preparation, dress ; garb, derived from Germ, through O. F. garbe, 
is from the same root. 

ghostly, adj., v. 364, spiritual, from A, S. gist, a spirit, 
glaive, subst., iv.330, asword; O. Y.^aive, from ijed.. gladius. 
glamour (see note on in. 203), and gramarye, (m. 140, V. 429, 
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VI. 266), are probably both corruptions of grammaVy used jestingly to 
denote magic in days w'hen all learning seemed uncanny to the 
multitude. 

y glance, verb, in. 383, vi. 424, to flash, the original meaning, from 
which that of ‘looking quickly* is derived; Scand. glansy Germ. 
glanzy splendour. 

glee, subst., joy, mirth, music, A. S. gUS ; in Inir» 73 used in the 
sense of ‘musical sound.* 

glint, verb, 1. 287, to shine, to gleam; from the same root as 
glance ; glimmer (11. 6), to shine faintly, a frequentative of gleam (cp. 
<iog^^ is also connected. 

goblin, subst., 11. 383, a mischievous sprite, a fairy, O. F. gobelin 
derived through Lat« from Greek ko/SoXos, a rogue, a goblin, 
gramercy, in. 250, ¥t, grand merei^grthi thanks, 
grisly, adj., ni. 175, hideous, from an A. S. root p-u (terrible), 
whence gruesome and Germ, graus, 

groteaqle, adj., il. xoo, strange, ludicrous; originally used of 
strange ligures such as were found painted on the walls of ancient 
gi'otioes* 

hackbutaer, subst., in. 273, hackbui^many iv. 76, a soldier armed 
with a hackbuty or musket, O. F. haquebutty from D. haaky hook, and 
buSy gun'barrel, the name signifying the bent shape of the gun, which 
was an improvement on the older straight guns, harqtubussy IV. 498, 
is another form of the same word. 

bag, subst., IV. 35, a piece of Arm ground in a bog; probably 
connected with hedgCy A. b. haga, 

baxneBB, subst, 1. 26, a soldier’s body>annour, O. F. Hamas from 
Breton kamez, iron. 

havoc, subst., I. 76, destruction, from A. S. hafocy a hawk; thus 
havoc and hawk are both forms of the same word, each reserved for a 
sj^ecial sense. 

hearse, subst., iv. 617, originally meant a harrow (Fr. hersoy Lat. 
hirpex)y then a frame resembling a harrow for holding lights at a funeral, 
then a funeral pageant, then a monument over the dead, as in iv. 617, 
or a carriage on which the dead are conveyed to the grave (its modern 
sense). 

helm, subst, ixz. 337, a helmet, A. S. helm* Helmet is a diminutive 
oXheiniy formed with the Fr. suffix •et. 

heriot, subst., properly, a tenant’s arms delivered up on his death to 
his lord, A. S. here^geatUy military equipment, from htrt^ army, and 

F, 13 
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geaiUKt preparation ; sometimes the lieriot consisted of other things 
than arms ; for instance, in iv. 1 59, the offering demanded is a horse. 

heion-shew, subst., often spelt heronshaw or hernshaw, (i) a young 
heron, as in VI. 89, or (a) a heronry. The derivation of -sheu> is un-.^ 
certain. 

hlght, VI. 163, promised, past participle of A. S. hdtan, to be 
called, to promise- 

homage, subst., IV. 138, the submission of a vassal to a lord, O. F. 
homage from Lat. homo^ man, a vassal being called his lord’s ' man.’ 

hose, subst., V. 363, coverings for the legs reaching from the thighs 
to the feet, A. S. hosa. 

host, subst., VI. 519, the consecrated bread of the Eucharist, Lat. 
hostia, a victim; distinct in derivation from host, one who entertains 
guests, Lat. hospes, and host, an army, Lat. hostis (an enemy). 

Idlease, subst., 1. 8, idleness, formed by adding the Fr. suffix -esse to 
the A. S. idel, idle. 

imp, subst., (i) a graft, scion, offspring, youth; (a) .. little mis- 
chievous spirit; in iv. 177 it prolrably bears the latter sense. Through 
Lat. from Greek t/iupvTos, engrafted. 

Influence, subst., an in-flowing, through Fr. from Lat. injluere, to 
flow in; used in I. 177 in its original sense of the power that was 
supposed by astrologers to Jlow isito human beings from the stars and to 
direct their actions. 

Jaclr, subst., ill. 61, a coat of mail, O. F. jaque ; jack-et is a 
diminutive. 

Jar, subst., (i) a discordant noise, crash, iii. 397; hence (a) a 
quarrel, I. 73. Garrulous (from the Lat.) is derived from the same 
root. 

keep, subst., ill. 399, the strong tower of a castle, designed to 
stand a severe siege; from the verb keep in the sense of to hold or 
. guard. 

ken, verb, iv. aSS, to know, to discern, a Scand. word connected 
with Eng. can (which see) and know ; hence ken, subst., ill. 322, iv. 
94, knowledge, sight. 

kindly, adj., is used in III. 3 in its original sense of 'natural,’ from 
A. S. cynd, kind, nature. 

klrtle, subst., a sort of gown, worn both by women, ii. 299, and 
by men, iii. 221, iv. 305* probably for sortie, diminutive of 
skirt. 

knight, subst., 1. 9, A. S. ctiUu, a boy, a servant. Germ, ktiecht, n 
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man-senrant ; for the later meaning of the word in English see note on 
IV. 443. 

lair, subst., ii« 305, the den of a wild beast, A. S. from 

Jicffan, to lie down. 

laxum, subst., ill. 396, abbreviated from alarum^ which is simply 
alarm pronounced with the r strongly trilled, after the fashion common 
in the northern part of Great Britain; see note on I. 107. Alarm 
is derived through Fr. from It. aW armel to arms! 

lauds, subst. pi. , i. 338, a service in a monastery recited at midnight 
or at daybreak: it was so called because it contained the last three 
Psalms, in which 'Praise ye the Lord* repeatedly occurs ; from Lat. 
laus^ praise. 

lay, subst., Inir, 18, a song, O.F. /<», a song, especially the song of 
a Celtic bard, the word being of Celtic origin. 

levin, subst., iv. 319, vi. 439, lightning; cp. A. S. legen^ 
flaming. 

liege-l(KM originally meant * a free or independent lord * ; O. F. 
li^ from Germ. Udig^ free ; but from a notion that it was derived from 
Lat. ligaluSi bound, its meaning was changed to * faithful, loyal ’ ; thus 
the kkig^s lieges from meaning *his free men^ came to mean 'his faithful 
men.’ In iv. 156, 191 Itege-lard me^xis * feudal lord.’ 

linn, subst., iv. 3 10, a waterfall or rapid, Ga. linn, 

list, verb, to choose, to desire, to please, v. 59 ; in II. 14X, VI. 50 it 
is used impersonally ; him listed=\t pleased him ; from A. S. lust, 
pleasure. 

lists, subst. pi., V. 153, the barriers enclosing the ground for a 
tournament, O. F. lisse, Lat. liciae, barriers. 

litherlie, il. 377, lazy, A. S. lither, idle: lithcrlie is properly the 
adverbial form. 

lurcher, subst., iii. 153, a kind of hunting dog, a dog that lurches 
or lurks, 

lyke-waRe, subst., iv. 4,^3, a watching over a corpse, from A. S. lU, 
a body, and wacian, to watch. 

l3rme-dog, subst., vi. 133, a dog held by a lime or leash, that is# 
a hunting dog: cp, ban-dog. 

mail, subst., i. 313, iii. 60, steel network forming body-armour, 
Fr. maille from Lat. macula, a spot, mesh. Mailed, V. loi^protected 
by mail. 

maraud, verb, iv. 1 33, to wander in quest of plunder ; Fr. maraud, 
8 rogue, vagabond. 
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march, subst., i. 319, iv. 409, a border, frontier, see note on V. 50, 
From A. S. mearcy a mark, boundary ; mark is another form of the 
same word ; one of its meanings was a fixed weight, and hence, a coin 
of a certain value, see v. 48 1 and note. ^ 

marsh a l l subsi., v« 391, one who presides at tournaments and 
ceremonies, O. F. mareschalt from Germ, niarahy war-horse (connected 
with Eng. mare), and ska/e, a servant; the word therefore originally 
meant a groom. 

matin, subst., i. morning, Fr. matin from Lat. Matuta, 
godde’95 of dawn. 

menial, adj., ii. 374, subsh, Intr, 39, belonging to a household, 
a servant, from O. F. maisnie, a household, which is derived from Lat. 
mansioy a dwelling. 

merry men, iv. 187, 480, a name by which a captain of freebooters 
or soldiers addressed his men ; see note on iv. 480. Some hold that 
merry (Ga. mear) in this phrase means *bold,* but it is better to 
take it in its usual sense ; a freebooter’s life was suppoSbd to be a 
merry one. 

mettle, subst., i. 22, courage, temper; the same word as metal, 
derived through Fr. and Lat. from Greek ixiroKKov, a mine. A well 
tempered sword would be said to be of * mettle true ’ ; hence the word 
is applied to the temper or spirit of a man. 

mickle, adj., IV. 167, great, A. S. micel; from the same root 
as viuih. 

mien, subst., Intr, 38, look, demeanour, Fr. mine, from Lat. minare, 
to drive a dock. 

minion, subst., iv. 614, a favourite, Fr. mignon, from Germ, minna, 
love. 

miniver, subst., vi. 56, the fur of the miniver ; the word is derived 
from O. F. menu (small), vair (the name of the animal or of its fur) ; 
vair is derived from Lat. varius, variegated, spotted ; miniver is there- 
fore 'the little spotted ’ animal or fur. 

minstrel, subst., Intr, 2, one who recites verses to the accompani- 
ment of music, O. F. menestrel from JLat. minister, a servant. 

misprise, verb, V. 535, to de.spi5e, O. F. niispriser (modem 
mepriser) from Lat. minus, less, and pretium, a price. 

morion, subst., iv. 64, an open helmet, without visor; derived 
through Fr. from Sp. morra, the crown of the head. 

morris, subst., 1. 156, a festive dance, from Sp. morisco, Moorish, 
the dance being adopted from the Moors. 
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mOBS'troopdr, subst., i. 197, a trooper or freebooter who rode over 
the ffiosses or bogs on the Borders. 

mot, III. 125, the present tense (no longer in use) of the verb 
of which must is the past tense ; unlike must it seldom expressed 
^obligation; I am able,* 'I am free.’ 

need-flre, subst., 111. 374, a beacon, a fire kindled in time of need to 
summon help. 

obsequies, subst. pi., v. 4, funeral rites, through Fr, from Lat. 
obsetfuiae^ literally, ‘ followings ’ (of the corpse to the grave), 

oriel, subst., a recess or small chamber, especially the recess at the 
end of a hall, where the lord and his family dined ; it was lighted by a 
large window such as we call an oriel window, or simply an oriel ; hence 
conies the unusual sense in ii. 6, 113 of a church window; O. F. oriol 
from Lat. aurum^ gold, because the recess often had a gilded roof. 

ovch, subst., VI. 54, an ornament set with jewels; properly, the 
socket in which the jewel is set ; O. F. nouche from Germ, nueea, 
a buckle ; the n was lost by being erroneously attached to the article 
(an otoeA ii^tead of a noweh) as in umpire for numpire^ 

pageant, subst., vi. 184, a spectacle, a show; originally, a move- 
able scaffold on which the old plays called mysteries were exhibited; 
late Lat. paghta from pati^ere, to Hx. 

pain, subst., is used in iv. 409, in the same sense as the Lat./^»a, 
from which it is derived j penalty, punishment. 

pale, subst., a stake, and hence in II. 106, an enclosure. Ft, pai, 
Lat. pa/us, a stake. Distinct from the adj. pale; see under /oZ/tw. 

palfirey, subst., /nir, 13, iv. 263, a saddle-horse, Fr. palefroi^ 
Lat. paravereduSf from Greek irapb. (beside) and Lat. veredus^ a 
post-horse; originally therefore *an extra post-horse,* 

palmer, subst., ii. 214, one who carries a palm-branch in token of 
having been on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

panoply, subst., vi. 387, a complete suit of armour, from Greek 
Trds, all, and 5 -n'Xa, arms, armour. 

partisan, subst., iv. 345, a kind of battle-axe with a long handle, 
patter, verb, 11. 6 ( 5 , to repeat prayers; either a special use of to 
patter^ to strike frequently (as in spattering hail *), which is a frequen- 
tative of to pat; or derived from pater^ the first word in Lat. of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

pavilion, subst., v. 87, a tent ; through Fr. from Lat. papilio, 
(i) a butterfly, (2) a tent, which spreads out like a butterfly’s wings, 
paynlm, pagan, is used as an adj. in ll. 133; it was originally 

^ 3— 3 
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a subst.,=pagan lands, heathendom, O. F. paimisme from Lat. 
paganus, a countryman, and hence (because paganism lingered in the 
country) a pagan. 

peel, subst., I. 265, a Border tower. The ground floor, usually a 
store-room, was protected by a strong door and an iron gate (iv. 43) ; t 
the family dwelt in the two upper stories; on the roof was an iron pan 
to hold the bale; the battlements in some peels projected so as to 
enable the inmates to defend the yard, which was surrounded by a 
strong wall, and into which the cattle could be driven at night for 
protection from moss-troopers (iv. 30 — i). 

pen subst., is used contemptuously in VI. ii for ‘wealth properly, 
spoil, booty, O. F. pelfre, connected with pilfer. 
pen, subst., 1. 154, iii. 311, a hill, Celtic pen. 
pennon, subst., iv. 438, a small flag with a forked end ; it was 
attached to a knight's spear; Fr. pennon from Lat. penna, a feather. 

penail, subst., IV. 438, a smaller flag than a pennon, ending in a 
point ; it was attached to a squire’s spear ; O. F. pennoncel, diminutive 
of pennon. 

phantom, subst., v. 23, a spectre, an apparition; through Fr. and 
Lat. from Greek •panTaa^M, a vision, spectre. 

plain, verb, iv. 249, to wail, lament, Fr. plaindre from Lat. plan- 
gerei hence come plaint, plaintiff, plaintive. Plain (level), ’htti.. planets, 
is distinct 

planet is used in 1. 175 as an adj.; planet rlar= wandering star, as 
opposed to the fixed stars ; Greek jrXaviJnis, a wanderer, 

plight, subst.. III. 28, condition; vi. 468, promise, vow; A. S. 
pliht, risk, danger- 

port, (i) bearing, demeanour, VI. 224, from Fr. porter, Lat. portare, 
to carry; (2) a gate, Lat. porta, whence /aria/, a gateway, entrance, 
Intr. 32, II. 193; (3) a martial strain for the bagpipes (a Gaelic word), 
V. 230. 

poBtem, subst., II, 94, a back door or private entrance; through 
Fr. from Lat. post, behind. 

prescience, subst., iv. 351, foreknowledge; through Fr. from Lat. 
prae, before, scire, to know. 

prime, adj., first, early; through Fr. from Lat. primus, first. Like 
matin, which it qualifies in I. 226, it has a special ecclesiastical sense ; 
prime, subst., is a service for the first hour of the day. 

psaltery, subst., vi. 98, a stringed instrument, a kind of harp ; 
through F r, and Lat. from Greek 'faXKetr, to harp, whence comes psalm. 
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ptaxmigaa, subst.i Vi. 931 a kind of grouse, Ga. tarmachan, 
piiXBulyant, subst., an attendant on a herald; sometimes, as in IV. 
392, the pursuivant himself acts as a herald. From Yx, potirstiivre^ to 
follow. 

• quoth, verb, iv. 302, spoke; past tense of A. S. cwxihan, to speak, 
whence comes be-qiieath, 

rancorous, adj., v. 462, spiteful; through Fr. from Lat. rancor ^ 
rancidity. 

read, verb, is used in its original meanings of * to interpret,’ i. 176 ; 
‘to advise,’ iv. 377; A. S. r&dan, 

recreant, subst., iii. 8, a traitor, a coward: through Fr. from Lat. 
rocredtre *to believe again.* used in the senses of ‘to change one’s faith* 
and ‘to own oneself beaten.* 

reek, verb, to smoke, iv. 352 ; to pour forth like smoke or vapour, 
1. 330; from A. S. ricy vapour. 

requiem, subst., v. 507, vi. 529, a mass for the repose of the soul 
of a dead person ; requiem (rest) is the first word of an anthem in the 
mass: ‘Giv? them eternal rest, O Lord.* 

rider, subst., iv. 186, 211, vi. 152, a mounted warrior, especially a 
moss-trooper ; to ride^ iv. 404, means to join a freebooting expedition. 

roundelay, subst., vi. 225, a kind of poem, in which the first line 
is repeated, Fr. rondeUty diminutive of O. F. rondel (mod. rondeau)^ 
so called because the first line comes round again. The spelling of 
the last syllable -lay is probably due to a notion that it was derived 
from lay, 

route, subst., in iii. 367, probably means ‘crowd,* in which sense it 
IS usually spelt rout ; Fr. routCy a defeat, a broken multitude of men, a 
crowd, from Lat. rumpere, to break, from which also comes routty a 
way broken through a forest, a road. 

rue, verb, ii. 239, Ui. 243, 303, to repent, regret, A. S. kre&wan, 
sable, adj., v. go6, vi. 75, 515, black, O. F. sable; properly the 
name of a black-furred animal of the weasel kind. 

salve, verb, iii. 296, to anoint with salvcy A. S. sealfy ointment 
scapular, subst., vi. 515, a scarf worn across the shoulders by 
monks, from Lat. scapulaty the shoulder-blades, 
scaur, subst., 1. 131, a rock or cliff, Scand. sker, 
scout, verb, iii. 348, 369, to reconnoitre, from scouty a spy, O. F. 
tscoutCy a spy (cp. Mod. Fr. ^couier, to listen), Lat. ausadtare, 

scroll, subst., a roll of paper or parchment; in ii. 12 an imitation 
of such a roll in stone, O. F. escroue. 
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BcutcUeon, subst., II. 104, a painted shield ; shortened from escut. 
cheon, O. F. escusson from I.at. sndum, a shield. 

Beignory, subst., IV. 158. lordship, Fr. seigneur, lord, from Lat. 
senior, elder. 

bbUb, sub.st., VI. 14J, a seat, Fr. sells from Lat. sella, a seat. ® 

BeneBChal, subst., III. 341, IV. 335, a steward, the chief servant of a 
household, O. F. seneschal from Gothic sins, old, and slealks, servant. 

Bewer, subst., vi. 109, a servant who brought in and removed dishes, 
probably from A. S. seaw, pottage. 

shalm, subst., Vl. 98, a musical instrument resembling a clarionet, 
O. ]■'. chalemie, a pipe, from Lat. calamus, a reed. 

Shaw, subst., a thicket or small wood, A. S. scaga, occurs in proper 
names in iv. 524, vi. 571. 

Bheen, adj., iv. -291, bright, A. S. seine, fair. 

shrine, subst., I. 69, vi. 495, a casket in which the relics of a saint 
are preserved ; this was often deposited in the altar of a church, and 
pilgrimages were made to visit it; A. S. serin from Lat. scrinium, 
a box. * 

slogan, subst., I. 63, the war-cry of a clan, Ga. slnagk, a host, and 
gairm, a cry. Specimens of Border slogans are given in ill. 349 
(see note), iv. 229, v. 65. 

sonnet, subst., Vl. 225, a rhymed poem of 14 lines ; for a specimen 
see p. xiv. Derived through Fr. from It. sonetto, which is from Lat. 
sonus, a sound. 

Booth, subst., Intr. 57, V. 13, truth, A. S. s 6 th ; soothly, adv., II. 17, 
tnily. 

spectre, subst., vi. 455, a ghost, Fr, spectre from Lat. spectrum, 
a vision. 

speed, verb, to accomplish, il. 269; to hasten, i. 25r, il. 238; from 
A. S. sped, haste, success. 

spell, subst., 1. 3, a form of magical words, an incantation, A. S. 
spel, a saying, story, 

spurn, verb, to kick, VI. 172, to spurn at, to scorn, iv. 137 ; A. S. 
speornan, to kick against. 

squire, subst., i. 9, 34, a shield-bearer, a gentleman attending on a 
knight ; shoitened from esquire, O. F. escuyer from Lat. scutum, 
shield. 

stanch, verb, i. 66, III. 73, to stop the flowing of blood, O. F. 
estancher from Lat. stancare, to stanch. 

stark, adj., i. 215, stiif, strong, A. S. steare. 
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steed, subst., I. 19, a horse, especially a spirited horse ; A. S. stiJa, 
a stallion, a war-horse. 

stole, subst., a long scarf, or (as in v. 506, vi. jtd) a long robe 
^om by an ecclesiastic, Lat. slola from Greek ffroXi), a robe. 

strain, subst., v. 3rr, birth, descent, A. S. strynatt^ to produce, 
swlre, subst., lit. 346, sviair, iv. »a6, the slope or steep part of a 
hill (a Scotch word). 

swlth, adv., IV. 377, instantly, A. S. swith, strong, 
talisman, subst., vi. 171, a magical spell or image; an Arabic 
corruption of the Greek -riXea/ia, an initiation or mystery. 

tawny, adj., i. 303, v. 161, a yellowish brown, of the colour of 
tanned leather, derived from tan. Ft. tan. 

Teutonic, adj., iv. 315, belonging to the Teutons or German 
peoples; Lat. Teutonts, from the same root as Dutch and Germ. 
Deutsch. 

thanedom, subst., v. 3s, the dominions of a thane, A. S. thegen. 
tide (AjS. tid) and time (A. S. tima), I, 113, 215, come from the 
same root, but are formed by different suffixes. Tide sometimes has the 
same meaning as time (vi. 50), but it generally means a special season, 
and particularly the seasons of the sea’s ebb and Bow— the tides', 
hence Scott repeatedly calls the stream or current of a river a tide, 
I. 130, 144, 178, 309, IV. I, II, 17. 

tire, subst., III. 270, head-dress, abbreviated bt attire. 
toils, .subst. pi., IV. 473, a net, Fr. toiles, from Lat. te/a, a web. 
train, verb, iii. 146, to entice, Fr. trainer, to draw, entice, from 
Lat. trahere, to draw. 

trencher, subst., vi. 166, a wooden plate, properly, a plate for 
cutting things on, Fr. trancher, to cut. 

truncheon, subst., I. igS, a staff, Fr. trmson, diminutive of tronc, 
the trunk of a tree, Lat. truncus. 

tryating.place, subst., il. 392, iv. 102, a meeting-place, from 
tryst, an appointment to meet, originally, a pledge, — ^the same word 
as trust, 

nneath, adv., vi. 499, scarcely, A. S. uneithe, difficult, from nn (not) 
eithe (easy). 

urchin, subst., iv. 273, V. 204, a goblin or mischievous spirit; 
originally, a hedgehog, derived through Fr. from Lat. ericius. 

vail, verb, v. 49, a shortened form of avail, or perhaps derived 
directly from Fr. valair (to be of value), from which avail is formed by 
the prefix a-. 
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vantaipe, subst., ill. 44, a shortened form of advanta^y Fr. avantage 
from avanty before. 

venison, subst., vi. 93, the flesh of animals taken in hunting, especi- 
ally of deer, through Fr. from Lat. venariy to hunt. 

void, adj., Intr. 97, 11. 400. empty, unoccupied, O. F. volde^ plX)- 
l)ably from Lat. vacat ty to be empty. 

wain, subst., I. 170, a contracted form of waggon, A. S. wan, 
wagn. 

ward, subst., iii. 404^ a watch, a sentinel or body of sentinels; cp. 
V. 38 ; gttard (ill. 401) is derived through Fr. garde from Germ. 
warten, which comes from the same root as ward. 

warden, subst., ili. 455, iv. 51, an oflicial appointed by the English 
or the Scotch sovereign to do justice and keep peace on the Border. See 
notes on l. 430, v. 50. The Warden was usually a nobleman whose 
lands lay in the district which he was appointed to govern. In xil. 356 
warder'^ warden. 

warrison, subst., iv. 418, used by Scott in the sense 6 e * a note of 
assault,* properly means ‘protection, reward,* O. F, garison, safety, 
healing (cp. Mod. Ft.guJrir, to heal). 

wassel, subst., v. 148, revelry, from A. S. w<^s hdl/szhe hale! may 
you be in good health 1 — a customary salutation at feasts. 

ween, verb, 1« 309, Ii. 334, ill. x8, to suppose, imagine, think, 
A. S. 7 uenan. 

welladay, Intr. 9, alas! a corruption of wcllaway, A. S. 7 ud Id wd= 
woe ! lo ! woe ! 

whit : see under wigkt (r). 

whole, adj., iii. 301, sound, in good health, A. S. kdl\ in this sense 
we generally use the form haUy reserving the form whole for the derived 
sense of entire, complete. 

wight, (i) subst., a human being, A. S. wiht, a creature, whether a 
person, an animal, or a thing; in the sense of a thing we commonly 
use it in the form whit (ii. 366, III. 31, some whit, no whit are adverbial 
phrases = somewhat, not at all), (4) adj., nimble, active, strong, i. 36, 
432, Scand. wig. 

wilder, verb, Intr. 69, to perplex, originally ‘ to lead into a wilder- 
ness* (M. E. wildem, a wilderness); bewilder (formed with prefix be-) 
is the form in common use. In iii. 188 wilder'd may have either of 
the alcove senses : lost in a wilderness or bewildered. 

wind, verb, iv. 197, to fill with wind, to blow (a horn); distinct in 
derivation from wind, to coil or encinile* • 
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withal, adv., iv. 63, vi. 435, also; with-al^xw. addition to all, 
besides. In iii. 431 it is used as a preposition = with. 

wizard, subst., ii. 139, a magician, O. F. guischardy sagacious, 
gunning (a word of Scand. origin]. 

yeoman, subst., (1) a man, not of gentle birth, who lives on a small 
estate, ill. 207, iv. 52; (2) a knight’s servant, 1. 20, 34. 

yore, sub.>t., iv. 596, old times, A* S»ggdra (genitive plural of gedr^ 
a year], meaning * in past years.* 
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